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Experience fully justified the doubt with 
which Turkish reports of success in Asia Minor 
were regarded, but the result proves that for 
once they did not exaggerate so much as usual. 
The’ Russians are pot in a general sense driven 
in disorder across the frontier, nor is the siege 
of Kars raised. Mukhtar Pasha has, however, 
opened communication with the besieged garrison 
and is preparing to assume the offensive. On 
the part of the Russians it is denied that the 
siege is to be abandoned, although severe hand- 
ling and a disastrous retreat from the advanced 
position near Erzroum is admitted. Bayazid, 
near the frontier northeast of Lake Van, was 
left in the possession of a Russian garrison when 
the left wing was defeated and driven back. 
This garrison held out and has now been relieved 
by a fresh advance of the Russians. On the 
Danube the situation remains practically un- 
changed, the Russians uninterruptedly pushing 
troops across, and feeling their way in all direc- 
tions with flying Cossack columns. Reports are 
hourly expected of decisive engagements. 

The political aspects of the European question 
are once more complicated. Rumors of the 
coming resignation of Lord Beaconsfield as 
Prime Minister have been accompanied by stories 
of French agents purchasing army supplies in 
this country and of alleged alliances between 
Russia, Germany and Italy on the one hand, 
and England, France and Austria on the other. 
All these are apparently the passing talk of an 
exciting period, but Austria evidently holds her- 
self ready to occupy Servia should she ‘deem it 
necessary, and the presence of a constantly aug- 





menting British fleet within easy sail of the 
Dardanelles shows that the great powers are 
watching one another with distrust in spite of 
the smooth official notes which give the world 
to understand that all is serene. 

The difficulties of the present administration 
in France certainly grow no less as the time for 
the appeal to the people begins to draw near. 
Hlow to divide the offices among the various 
adherents of the administration is a problem 
that taxes all the craft of the French politicians. 
The Bonapartists claim the lion’s share: 250 to 
273 of both the other factions—the Orleanists 
and the Legitimists. One of the most promi- 
nent of the Legitimist Senators has publicly 
declared that he prefers the Republic to the 
restoration of the Empire. It would be a curious 
turn of affairs if the election should strengthen 
the Republican cause by bringing to it re- 
inforcements from the old Bourbon adherents. 
And it is not at all impossible. 





The prospect of maintaining peaceable rela- 
tions with Mexico is not so bright as itwas. At 
first it appeared that a satisfactory arrangement 
would probably be made with the Mexican au- 
thorities in regard to the prevention of cattle- 
stealing raids. A party of these marauders was 
chased over the border by United States Cavalry 
aud punished according to their deserts. Then 
the Mexican military authorities entered into 
consultation with our own, and thereupon an 
agreement for co-operation against the raiders 
was made. The latest news from the frontier is, 
however, that the Mexican General, Trevino, 
by direction of his Government, has withdrawn 
from this agreement. Previous instructions di- 
rected Trevino to resist any attempts on the 
part of the American Commander to pursue 
raiders across the border by the force, and if 
these are carried out a conflict of arms is inevi- 
table. It would probably be short and decisive. 
If Mexico cannot protect us from her banditti 
we must protect ourselves. 

General Howard has won deservedly additional 
laurels by the victory which he has gained over 
the Indians. The savages were in a strong po- 
sition, were receiving reinforcements, and there 
was every indication that they were about to 
enjoy a summer campaign which would afford 
them an exciting type of amusement. As one 
incident in their summer recreation they killed 
thirty Chinamen for mere pastime, who were 
utterly unaggressive and defenseless. So evident 
did it appear to be that the troops had more 
than they could manage, that General McDowell 
assumed the responsibility of calling for volun- 
teers without waiting for authority from Wash- 
ington. There was imminent danger that other 
Indians who were already restless would join 
Joseph’s band. The close economy of the last 
House of Representatives so shackled the War 
Department that it was unable to forward troops 
with the necessary promptitude. This was the 
condition of things when Monday’s dispatches 
brought the unexpected intelligence that Gen- 
eral Howard had attacked the enemy, about 300 





strong, in a deep canon near the mouth of the 
Cottonwood, and after a severe engagement, in 
which the Indians fought as well as thoroughly 
drilled troops, they weye put to flight. So de- 
cisive was the victory that General McDowell 
has decided to postpone any call for further 
volunteers until General Howard’s full report is 
received. 

July the twelfth was marked as usual by en- 
counters, more or less serious, between Protest- 
ant and Catholic Irishmen wherever the Orange 
societies attempted to commemorate the Battle 
of the Boyne. The situation was most serious 
at Montreal, where up to a late date a procession 
was contemplated by the Orangemen. In view, 
however, of the very threatening aspect of affairs 
the procession was given up, and the Orangemen 
as it would seem at the peril of their lives attend- 
ed religious services, according to the custom of 
their organization. One Orangeman was killed 
in a street fight, which arose as such difficulties 
usually do on this particular day. The city an- 
thorities seem to have been very pusillanimous 
in their action, suffering crowds of armed roughs 
to loiter about the streets and leaving the public 
wholly uncertain whether the peace was or was 
not to be preserved. Elsewhere in the Dominion 
there were processions almost invariably accom- 
panied by more or less of riot and bloodshed. 
Within the borders of the United States no 
serious disturbances occurred. The Orange so- 
cieties of this city went on an excursion and 
were not interfered with save by a peacefal 
Catholic priest who came on board the barge and 
presented a protest against the existing bad- 
blood among Irishmen of different religious 
faiths. The division between the Catholic and 
Protestant Lrish is radical. One party will 
always rejoice that Ireland came under En- 
glish rule, and the other will always denounce 
them as unpatriotic. We have always held that 
in the United States the Orange societies have 
as good a right to parade as have those of the 
Order of St. Patrick, and in the British posses- 
sions it would certainly seem that the adherents 
of the existing government are at least entitled 
to protection. 


The District Attorney of this city has offi- 
cially notified the Excise Board that, uader the 
law of this State, as interpreted by the Court of 
Appeals, the Excise Board has no right to grant 
licenses to any except Jona fide innkeepers to 
sell liquors to be drank on the premises. The 
Excise Board has accepted the decision as thus 
interpreted by the law officer, and has announced 
that it will not grant licenses to sell spirituous 
liquors to any others. Licenses to sell ale and 
beer are exempted from the operation of this 
rule. ‘The immediate consequences are twofold: 
first, a marvelous increase of taverns. New 
York is a city of restaurants, and the various 
restaurants are providing themselves with beds 
and making arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of horses at livery stables, in order to be 
able to certify that they have ‘‘ accommodation 
for man and beast.” Meanwhile the temper- 
ance advocates are preparing to test the question 
whether a bed in the basement of a restaurant 
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a stall in a livery stable up town, and a sign on 
the building, ‘‘ hotel,” really makes the building 
a hotel. Many of the grog-shops, however, are 
unable to muke even this pretense of complying 
with the law. The consequence is an increase 
of side-door sales and a reported consultation 
and combination for the purpose of raising 
money to resist prosecutions until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, when the liquor 
influence will be concentrated for the repeal or 
the modification of the law. If the temperance 
men would heartily concentrate to maintain 
and enforce the law they could divide the liquor 
interest and could shut up a very considerable 
proportion of the grog-shops, which, if not the 
most dangerous to personal morals, are at all 
events the greatest disturbers of public peace. 





The trial of the Northampton Bank robbers 
developed a curious phase of depravity. The 
principal witness for the prosecution was also 
the most important confederate in the plot. 
This Mr. Edson was an agent for the firm of 
Herring & Co., and as such visited the bank to 
examine the locks and tit keys. He took ad- 
vantage ef his position to secure an impression 
of the leck, and thus provide for opening it. 
He also discovered that the bank president, with 
a wise precaution, had not given the whole com- 
bination to one man, succeeded in awakening 
his fears respecting one of the men entrusted 
with it, and so made one man the depositary of 
the secret. He then disclosed his name to the 
robbers, and thus ensured the success of the 
burglary. He told his story without flinching, 
and was accepted as State’s evidence. So the 
most guilty of the set goes scot-free ; another 


has escaped with all the booty; the two who 
were perhaps the least guilty are the only ones 
to be punished. The proverb as to honor 


among thieves proves to be false. The story 
curiously illustrates, too, what a bungling con- 
trivance for the administration of justice a 
human Court of Justice is. 

The Rey. Dr. Leonard Bacon has written a 
trenchant letter to the ‘‘ Tribune,” reviewing 
ex-Governor Chamberlain’s Woodstock speech. 
That he does not wholly agree with the orator 
of the day goes without saying. He thinks that 
the President, in dealing with the two doubtful 
States, Louisiana and South Carolina, has done 
exactly right, and holds that the result, since 
the withdrawal of the troops, proves the justice 
of his policy. Chamberlain and Packard, guard- 
ed in their respective court houses by United 
States soldiers, said in effect to the President, 
‘*We are governors de jure. Send us troops 
enough and we will be governors de facto. 
Hampton and Nicholls on the contrary said, 
** We are governors de jure and de facto. With- 
draw the troops who are here and we will peace- 
fully prove it.” Dr, Bacon maintains, with his 
accustomed vigor, that the President is not to 
determine who is de jure but only who is de 
facto in dealing with States, as in dealing with 
foreign nations. He closes his letter by asking, 
‘Is the President of the United States to be a 
Supreme Returning Board for all elections of 
State Governors? I say No! Whe says Yes?” 


On the 20th of July the schooner ‘‘ Florence” 
will sail from New London to establish the first 
base of supplies for the Howgate Polar expedi- 
tion. ‘This vessel is equipped largely by private 
subscriptions, to be supplemented, as is con- 
fidently expected, by an appropriation from 
Congress. The ‘‘ Florence” is to be manned by 
a crew of New London seamen. The main ex- 


pedition will sail from New York about the 1st 
of July, 1878, under Captains Howgate and 
Tyson, and will begin the system of regular 
approaches by which it is hoped to reach the 
Pole. 











THE CONGREGATIONAL 
ITS ORITICS. 


TS appeared several weeks ago in the 
* Journal of Commerce” a severe criticism 
on the Congregational Union. It was to the 
effect that nearly one-half its receipts were ex- 
pended for salaries, rent, clerk hire, etc. We 
did not reproduce the accusations of this article 
because they appeared to us palpably unjust, and 
we waited until the trustees of the Union, who 
are men of deserved esteem in the community, 
should give to the churches a fuller statement 
of the facts in the case. Those facts are now 
given and are substantially as follows: 

The objects of the Congregational Union, 
as they are defined by its constitution, are 
threefold; first, to collect, preserve and pub- 
lish authentic information concerning the his- 
tory, condition and continued progress of the 
Congregational churches; second, to promote 
building of meeting-houses and parsonages; 
third, to aid private parochial and pastoral 
libraries. The ‘‘ Journal of Commerce” critic 
ignores the receipts contributed for the first of 
these objects, while he charges to the account 
of clerk hire, etc., the salary paid to one of the 
secretaries who does the principal work of gather- 
ing the denominational statistics and editing the 
** Congregational Quarterly.” He also ignores 
certain special contributions to the amount of 
twelve thousand odd dollars, raised to aid par- 
ticular churches, but passed through the treasury 
of the Congregational Union. By these deduc- 
tions he reduces the gross receipts to $19,101.35 
and makes out against it a gross expenditure for 
current expenses of $9,771.60. The actual fact 
is that the gross receipts were nearly $33,000. 
In other words it cost the churches iast year 
about $10,000 to collect and expend a little over 
$30,000, chiefly in church erection. 

This state of facts presents to the Congrega- 
tional churches three questions: 

I. Is it wise to expend benevolent funds in the 
work of collecting, preserving and publishing 
the Congregational statistics and papers as con- 
tained in the ‘*Congregational Quarterly?” Upon 
this point our judgment is very clear. Benevo- 
lent funds should not be used in the work of 
publication. If the denomination is not sutti- 
ciently interested in the ‘‘ Congregational Quar- 
terly” to sustain it as other periodicals are 
sustained, it should be discontinued. The cost 
of raising the necessary funds to carry on such a 
periodical is vastly too great for the benefit 
which such a periodical can confer. 

If. Ought the Congregational churches to be 
contented with raising an annual sum of $30,000 
for church erection? The Presbyterians last 
year raised over $100,000 for the same purpose. 
It would require no more machinery to raise and 
expend the one sum than the other. One rem- 
edy for the difficulty which the trustees of the 
Congregational Union recognizes is a larger con- 
tribution to the cause which it represents. Brick 
and mortar do not appeal to sympathies, but a 
homeless church is always a weak one. Bees 
that are hived are the bees that swarm. 

Ill. The question still remains whether the 
work of the Congregational Union could not be 
done with less extensive and expensive machinery ; 
whether it could not even be made an adjunct of 
the work of the Home Missionary Society ; whe- 
ther, at all events, one office, either in New 
York or Boston, might not serve the purpose of 
two; and whether one Secretary, with a single 
clerk, could not do all the correspondence which 
is really required by the work of church erection 
for the denomination. These are questions 
which, in the first instance, the Board of Trus- 
tees must answer. When they have answered 
them, and reported their conclusion to the 
churches, then, and not till then, will the 
churches be prepared to respond to the Union’s 
appeal for future funds, The committee of the 
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Board of Trustees promise to give to this subject 
their most careful attention, and the Congrega 
tional churches will await with interest the 
result of their action. The names of this com- 
mittee are a guarantee to the churches that their 
work will be well and thoroughly done. They 
are as follows: Wm. Henry Smith, James 
Elwell, A. S. Barnes, James H. Storrs, Thos. 
W. Whittemore, Austin Abbott, William Hayes 
Ward. 





SIGNS OF DEGENERACY. 

HERE has been within a few weeks an at- 

tempted revival in England of certain cus- 
toms which obtained a century and a half ago 
and which have been popularized by dime novels 
until the average small boy of romantic tastes 
probably regards the period and the customs 
referred to as among the most charming of En- 
glish history. It is not impossible that our own 
dashing Col. De Lancey Kane may have had 
something to do with the revival in question, 
for he re-introduced coaching in England before 
trying it in America, and now we learn that the 
historic ground of Blackheath has once more be- 
come the haunt of highwaymen. What more nat- 
ural than that, given a coach, a modern Claude 
Duval should arise and complete the picture? 
If only he bad succeeded! But instead of fly- 
ing over the roadside hedge ou a superb chest- 
nut mare, and gallantly begging the ladies’ 
pardon while he relieved them of their purses 
and jewelry, the modern Claude, when critically 
examined, proves to be nothing but a vulgar 
tramp, and a very cowardly one at that. 

He does not appear even to have had a re- 
volver, or if he had one he was afraid to use it, 
for in one instance he fled in the most craven 
manner when the coachman cut at him with the 
whip; in another instance he was frightened 
away merely by the appearance of a cab, and 
in a third case he suffered the coachman to whip 
up his horses and make good his escape. Fancy 
a Dick Turpin made of such stuff as that! 
Neitber of coachmen would ever have 
snapped whip again under the old dispensation, 
and the occupants of the cab would merely have 
added to the list of victims. Such respect for 
human life may certify tho spread of ‘* sweet- 
ness and light” among the lower orders; but it 
is fatal to successful and artistic highwayman- 
ship. 

It has been suggested that the traditional 
highwayman knew that he would swing for his 
deeds if caught, since all the main and some of 
the minor felonies were in those days punishable 
with death, and was therefore reckless in the 
use of his holster-pistols. ‘lhe modern type, on 
the contrary, knows that he will be hung for 
murder alone. At all events, the attempted 
revival at Blackheath has proved a contemptible 
failure and the performers have been laughed 
off the stage. 

Now chere is in certain sections of this glorious 
Republic a much better field for the develop- 
ment of real talent in this direction, and we are 
proud to notice that the most essential charac- 
teristics of the true highwayman are there main- 
tained in their purity and simplicity, regulated, 
of course, by the nature and range of modern 
firearms. Your Claudes and Dicks of the West 
and Southwest may not wear cocked hats or top- 
boots or blue coats with brass buttons, and they 
may care little for the grooming of their mus- 
tangs, but they will shoot their fellow-citizens 
as quickly and surely as they will look at them, 
and the result is something very satisfactory and 


legitimate so far as concerns the mise en scéne 
and the dénowment. 


Within a very short time we have noted sev- 
eral instances where two or three men stop & 
mail coach full of passengers, order the driver 
to throw out the bag, or the express agent to 
hand over the box, and depart unmolested with 
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their booty, although, probably, driver, agent, 
and passengers have, every man of them, revolv- 
ers in their belts. This is the true modernized 
spirit of Claude Duval. The men face immense 
odds, knowing the danger. But they know also 
the tardiness which paralyzes an unorganized 
dozen of men under such circumstances. Half 
the passengers in the stage suspect the other half 
of being accomplices, and there is always the 
chance of reserves in ambush along the roadside, 

For whatever reason, we have cause for pride 
in our highwayman when we compare him with 
his English brother of the period. He goes 
about his work with a spirit that is admirable 
for the end in view. However degenerate the 
passengers may be who suffer themselves to be 
robbed there is no degeneracy on the part of 
the robber. 





MR. MOODY ON CHRISTIAN CO- 
OPERATION. 

R. Moody refuses to co-operate with the 
IVI. Woman’s Christian ‘emperance Union,” 
because he believes that the only hope of the 
drunkard is in a renewed heart, and because the 
Union includes Uuitarians and Universalists and 
he cannot, to quote his own words, ‘* connect 
myself with a society where there might arise 
opposition to what I consider the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel.” 

Into the personal controversy which has elicit- 
ed this declaration we do not enter; the prin- 
ciple involved in it is thoroughly false. 

We say nothing here of the blunder involved 
in the assumption that the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists deny the presence and power of the 
Spirit of God, and that only evangelical denom- 
inations believe that the drunkard can be saved 
by reliance on God’s power. One needs only to 
read the works of Dr. Channing or the life of Dr. 
Gannett, or listen to James Freeman Clarke or 
Edward E. Hale, to discover that belief im a 
present helpful Divine Spirit is as fundamental 
in the Christian experience of the best and 
noblest spirits in the Liberal churches as in that 
of any other disciples of Christ. 

Mr. Moody’s theory of Christian co-operation 
will not stand the test of Scriptuie or of expe- 
rience. The doctrine that one is not to co- 
operate with any sociely in which there may 
arise opposition to what he considers as the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel is the foster- 
mother of intolerance. It incubates a perfect 
brood of schisms. It is responsible for the di- 
visions which have rent the Church of Christ 
into fragments—the sun into asteroids—and is 
against the teaching and example of both the 
Master and the apostles. It is this principle 
which in time past has prevented Congregation- 
alists from working with Episcopalians, and 
Baptists with Pedo-Baptists; if consistently ap- 
plied to the temperance work, it would compel 
Dr. Crosby to withdraw from the ‘“‘ Society for 
the Prevention of Crime,” and Mr. Gough to 
decline to lecture before any societies that do not 
possess an evangelical creed. 

In Christ’s time the Jewish synagogues were 
the centers of opposition to the doctrines of the 
Gospel. But Christ did not refuse to work with 
them. On the contrary both he and, after him, 
the apostles preached the truth in the syna- 
gogues till they were driven out into the fields 
and the market places. In Wesley’s time the 
Established Church was vigorous and undis- 
guised in its opposition to what he considered 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. But 
both he and Whitefield worked in and with the 
church till it would let them do so no longer, 
The true principle of co-operation is that indi- 
cated by these examples; we are to work with 
any and every one—Jew or Gentile, orthodox or 
heretic, Greek, Romanist or Protestant—so 
long as they will work with us in promoting 

Christ’s cause and by the use of Christ’s meth- 


ods. It is time enough for Mr. Gough to refuse 
to speak for an unevangelical lyceum when it 
refuses him the liberty of speaking evangelical 
sentiments; it is time enough for evangelical 
Christians to refuse to co-operate with the ‘* Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union” when it 
forbids them to teach that a humble reliance on 
the helpful influences of the divive Spirit is the 
only hope of the drunkard. 

Mr. Moody’s name carries with it deserved 
weight, and the fact that he introduces a false 
principle will give it an entrance to society 
which, but for its sponsor, would be quick to 
recognize its falsity. It was easy for Gideon to 
reduce his army to a handful. ‘The temperance 
cause has suffered long enough from Gideon 
generalship: it is high time that we stopped the 
process of diminution and followed the example 
of Christ and his apostles, who always were 
ready to co-operate with any who were ready to 
co-operate with them. Sympathy and aggrega- 
tion, not separation and repulsion, is the genius 
of Christianity. 








STAY-AT-HOME SIGHT-SEEING. 

NX] OW that the professional summer travelers 
~™ are all on their way to localities where they 
expect to be happier than if they were at home, 
and where the expectations of at least nine out 
of ten will be disappointed, there still remains 
at home a large majority of the people whose 
sensibilities are in far better condition than their 
pocket-books. It is not at all impossible that 
many of these may yet be taught by stern neces- 
sity that they have not yet exhausted the suc- 
cession of home objects that demand admiration. 

‘T'o those who take ir material pleasures largely 
through the eye, as most travelers do, there are 
numberless pictures awaiting them in nature, 
and the pleasure caused by a good picture is not 
increased by the size of the canvas, the im- 
mensity of the subject, or the frequency with 
which it is gazed upon. In or about almost 
every village there are fragments and combina- 
tions of natural scenery at which a true artist 
would never tire of looking, but which, even to 
natives of taste, are unknown, <A farmer was 
once bemoaning to an artist his inability to hang 
his wall with pictures, as he longed to do; the 
artist pointed through the farmer’s window at 
some rolling ground beyond, and replied, ‘‘ There 
is the finest picture I have seen in months.” It 
was only the farmer’s own hayfield, a picturesque 
elm or two standing in it, and an irregular 
framing of sone wall and desultory hedge, and 
nobody had seen it before, though men had 
passed and repassed fora century. Great artists 
have visited time and aguin, and not with can- 
vas and palette, some single tree, rocky ledge, 
or shaded brook, country road or hill slope, such 
as are found, one or all, within a few moments’ 
walk of nearly everybody. Ruskin, the most 
noted of art critics, never willingly loses a cloud 
picture, particularly those of sunset, even if he 
must gaze at it over the dreary level of London 
housetops; but Ruskin has seldom seen in En- 
gland such color-pictures in the sky as every 
American can frequently behold, if he will go to 
them with at least the attention he would be- 
stow upon an ordinary picture on a wall. 

The one subject which artists have never dared 
to attempt, though they constantly rave about 
its beauty, is the firmament by night. Star- 
gazing requires no knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies or their groupings; indeed such knowl- 
edge is weakness instead of power to those who 
gaze for greatest enjoyment. ‘The influence of 
the picture is as hard to describe as the subject, 
but no one who will give a quiet hour to the 
scontemplation of the heavens on a clear night 
will ever write us to ask what we mean. 

We have mentioned only objects one or more 
of which are within seeing distance of every one 





who reads these lines; how much more there 


may be that they have never seen they may per- 
haps find out for themselves, if they will give 
an occasional hour to their own surroundings. 
The advantages of travel are not to be under- 
estimated, but a quieted, elevated and happy 
mind is seldom one of them, although with this 
&@ person may be enabled to endure the absence 
of the others. The stay-at-home traveler may 
have at least the consolation of knowing that 
when the tourists come home in the fall most 
of them will have spent more money, endured 
more annoyance, and enjoyed themselves less 
than himself, 








CADET FLIPPER AGAIN. 
E have received several letters on the sub- 
ject of Cadet Flipper, to whose treatment 
at West Point we recently called the attention 
of our readers. One of them is from a former 
instructor, who bears a high testimony to Lieu- 
tenant Flipper’s character. He writes: 

“T want to thank you for your editorial in the 
Christian Union about Cadet Flipper. He was one of 
our boys; was with us in school from the beginning 
of his education till Freshman year in college, when 
he received his appointment to West Pomt. He was 
always obedient, faithful, modest, and in every 
way manly. We were sorry to have him leave us; but 
now rejoice in his victory, and take pride in him. 

“ During all these years, in his correspondence with 
his friends, he has not, so far as I can learn, uttered a 
single complaint about his treatment.” 

A second is from a Canadian reader who ob- 
jects to our condemnation of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and insists that we should have reserved it 
for the Yankees. In Cunada, he assures us, 
the color line is unknown, and that Negroes and 
Anglo-Saxons mingle in the same school and in 
the same sports without prejudice. Strange to 
say the white men are not colored by the inter- 
course. 

The third letter comes indirectly from Lieu- 
tenant Flipper himself. In it the writer gives 
us the benefit of information derived from the 
Lieutenant. We quote (the italics are ours): 

“Mr. Flipper is highly respected here, and has been 
received by his former teachers and friends with 
pleasure and pride. His deportment and character 
have won respect and confidence for himself and his 
race. As to his treatment at West Point, he assures 
me that the “papers” are far astray. There was no 
ostracism on the part of his fellow-cadets except in 
the matter of personal public association. He was 
invariably spoken to and treated courteously and 
respectfully both as a cadet and officer.” 


We are glad to be assured that it was not as 
bad as we had been informed by what we con- 
sidered as good authority; and we are still more 
glad to know that Lieutenant Flipper, instead 
of making much of his social martyrdom, has 
the good sense to make as light of it as he con- 
scientiously can. But if it is true that there 
were cadets who did not sympathize with the 
action of the class and weré brave enough to 
speak to their colored comrade in private, it was 
a pity that they were not able to screw their 
courage up to a little higher point, and put the 
mark of a public condemnation on so petty and 
cruel a persecution. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
—May a Ubristian take advantage o1 “the Bankrupt Law,”’ 
or put his property out of his hands for the purpose of pre- 
venting his creditors from gettjng their dues? Isit right fora 
Christian to “shave notes”? Is it right fora Christian to loan 
money, taking a mortgage on property for security? This 
may be aggravated (by the borrower's necessity) in demand- 
ing a high rate of interest, say 15 or 20 percent. Is it right? 
It is right for a Christian, under some circum- 
stances, to take the benefit of the bankrupt law, 
but never to put his property out of his hands for 
the purpose of preventing his creditors from get- 
ting their dues. You put the two questions as 
though they were synonymous. They are not. It 
is right for a Christian to lend money upon prom- 
issory notes, at a reasonable rate of compensation. 
Whether it is right for him to ‘‘shave” notes or 
not depends upon how largea ‘‘shaving” he takes 
for himself. It is right for a Christian to loan 
money, taking a mortgage on property for secu- 
rity, and it is right for the man who giver the 
mortgage to pay his interest promptly, to be 





ready to pay the principal when it becomes due, 
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and to do no grumbling because his creditor needs 
the money that isdueto him. There is one rule 
which answers all these questions, ‘‘Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.” 
If you were a creditor of a man who was, in fact, 
bankrupt, you would prefer that he should put 
his property into the hands of his creditors that 
they might be paid pro rata rather than that he 
should leave one creditor, more vigorous and effi- 
cient than the rest, to gobble it all up and leave 
you without anything. If you needed money for 
your business you would be glad to have the cap- 
italist lend it to you upon your promissory note, 
and would be glad to give him a fair proportion 
of your profits as his compensation for the cap- 
ital. If you desired to build a house for your 
family to live in, that you might save something 
of the expense of rent, you would be glad to find 
a money-lender who would loan you capital 
enough, combined with your little savings, to 
enable you to put a roof over your head, and pay 
a reduced rent in the form of interest money. 

—Had the wine which Christ used intoxicating properties? 

In our judgment there is no adequate ground 

for the opinion that Christ used any other than 
fermented juice of the grape in his use of wine ; 
or that he made anything else than this in his 
mniracle at the marriage in Cana of Galilee ; or that 
he employed anything else in the Last Supper. 
The facts that the Rabbinical regulations re 
quired the mixing of water with wine at the 
Passover in order to avoid danger of intoxication, 
and that the Coriuthian Christians became in- 
toxicated in the love-feasts which were connectéd 
with the Lord’s Supper, are quite conclusive in 
our judgment that intoxicating wine was used 
both by the Jews at the Passover and by primi- 
tive Christians at the Lord’s Supper. It does not 
necessarily follow that fermented wine should 
only be used now in this memorial service ; but it 
does necessarily follow that no one can be con- 
demned as unchristian who chooses so to use it. 
Total abstinence from fermented wine cannot be 
put upon the ground of express Scriptural prohi- 
bition ; it can only be maintained upon the ground 
that, in the present state of society in this coun- 
try, it is wise to abstain from its use. The Script- 
ures, which were written for all times and all 
countries, do not expressly prohibit it. ‘If thy 
hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.” 
It is well to abstain from the most useful things 
if, in fact, they are leading to injury. 

—All believers in immortality reject the idea, of necessity, 
that any one can really die, consequently no persons are 
really dead; and yet the whole Christian system is based on 
the idea that people are dead and will be raised to life in the 
end of the world. And the two contradictory ideas are con- 
stantly taught that Christians pass through a change that 
takes them at once to Paradise, and that they sleep in death 
to be raised out ofitin the resurrection morn. Please explain. 

You are mistaken in thinking that the whole 
Christian system is based on the idea that people 
are dead and are to be raised to life in the end of 
the world. It is based on the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul, but not on the idea of the resur- 
rection at the time of the destruction of the earth. 
This idea is possibly borrowed from Scriptural 
imagery, but it is not essential to Scriptural faith. 
The resurrection of the dead does not necessarily 
involve anything more than the immortality of 
the soul. How, when and in what manner that 
resurrection takes place is a matter on which 
many writers have been positive, but concerning 
which the Scriptures are comparatively silent. 


A. B.—The Christian Union was correet in stat- 
ing that the Turks belong to the Mongolian race ; 
they are not Caucasians. The exact facts are 
these. There is no agreement among scientific 
men respecting race divisions, which are only 
proximate. That is, the races shade off into one 
another ; some writers classify humanity in three 
races, some in twenty-seven ; many modern writers 
do not recognize the Caucasian race at all. His- 
torically, however, there is a people which had its 
cradle in Northern Asia, and which has thence 
spread by migration and conquest over large parts 
of Asia and Europe. To this migrating people 
belong unquestionably the Tartars of Russia, the 
Turks of Eastern Europe and the Magyars of 
Austria; from the same ethnological root came 
the Chinese, the Japanese, the Tartars and the 
Mongols of Asia. The Turks having intermarried 
with Circassians have acquired many of the 
physiognomical features of what is popularly 
known as the Caucasian race; and some writers, 
who have classified peoples wholly by their pres- 
ent features and in utter disregard of their his- 
tory, have called them Caucasians; but they are 
no more Caucasians than mulattoes are Anglo- 


Saxons, 





“HE KNOWETH THE WAY THAT I 
TAKE.” 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


HROUGH the wearisome hours of a sorrowful night 
I have prayed for the morning to break ; 
Till there came—not the morn—but this broad beam of 
light: 
* He knoweth the way that I take.” 
*“ He knoweth the way!” and the way is his own, 
And I take it with Him,—not alone, not alone! 


When “ faint with the burden and heat of the day” 
I have longed for the night to o’ertake, 
Iam rested and soothed as I trustingly say, 
* He knoweth the way that I take.”’ 
* He knoweth!”’ though toilsome, the way is his own, 
And I take it with Him,—not alone, not alone! 


The road may be tangled, and thorny, and rough— 
So rough that all others forsake 
And leave me discouraged; but ah, ’t is enough! 
“He knoweth the way that I take.” 
*“ He knoweth!” though lonely, the way is His own, 
And I take it with Him—not alone, not alone! 


And so, as 1 journey through darkness and light 
Till the valley’s dark shades overtake, 
And the city of rest lifts its towers on my sight, 
**He knoweth the way that I take.”’ 
“He knoweth the way!” and the way is His own, 
And I take it with Him—not alone, not alone! 





WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

By ABBie H. CAVERNO. 
N OHAMMEDANISM offers its benefits to men 
pt alone. Is Christianity a woman’s religion? 
What is the significance of the disproportion be- 
tween the sexes in our church membership? To 
talk of the ‘‘religious instincts of woman” 
throws no light on the question. We belong toa 
lost race. Men and women have alike gone out 
of the way. They have together become un- 
profitable. And for this great disaster Christiani- 
ty offers itself as a remedy, promising not only 
to rescue individuals, but ultimately to redeem 
the race. <A religion that proposes such things 
should be adapted to the instincts of men and 
women alike. 

We have a Plan of Salvation whose boast it is 
that itis able to ‘‘save to the uttermost” ‘‘ the 
chief of sinners,” but two-thirds of whose results 
are achieved within the limits of the weaker half 
of the race. Either there is a radical defect in 
Christianity, or, somehow, its forces are not even- 
ly brought to bear. Those who believe in the 
sufficiency of Christianity for the task it has as- 
sumed naturally look for the fault not in it, but 
in its presentation. 

The two sexes are divided not by the existence 
in each of traits which are wanting in the other, 
but by the preponderance in each of certain traits 
which belong also, but in a less degree, to the 
other. To everything along this whole line of 
characteristics the religion of Christ is adapted. 
It appeals to the manliness of men as potently as 
to the womanliness of women. But unhappily 
the present prevailing fashion in religion gives 
undue prominence to the feminine elements. A 
sweet sentimentality—a clinging tenderness—are 
accounted better tokens of spirituality than is 
a manly wholesomeness. 

Go into almost any religious meeting of men— 
a meeting of ministers, for instance—for an illus- 
tration of this tendency. The prayers of the 
more ‘‘ spiritual” brethren will be full of such 
expressions as these, ‘‘ Dear Jesus, we cling to 
thee,” ‘‘ We want to keep fast hold of thy hand.” 
There is nothing wrong about this but its excess. 
Every man should have some sweet womanliness 
in his nature, as every woman should have a fiber 
of manliness. But it isa great mistake for any 
man to suppose that it is only his feminine side 
that can reach out toward his Maker and Saviour. 

Again, look over any popular collection of re- 
vival hymns and notice how this same tender, 
womanly style prevails in a majority of the pieces, 
Cr step into a revival meeting and mark its still 
greater prominence in the hymns selected for use. 
In the Sabbath-school the children, thank Heav- 
en, delight in ‘‘ Hold the Fort,” and ‘‘ Pull for the 
Shore, Sailor.” But the grown people drop oft- 
ener into ‘‘ Oh to be nothing,” ‘‘I need Thee every 
hour,” or ‘‘Safe in the arms of Jesus.” And 
these are good in their way, only let us have a 
fair proportion of such as have a little virility in, 
them. After these soft ditties it is bracing to en- 
counter ‘‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

Not only the praying and the singing, but even 
the preaching is for women. The sensibilities are 





appealed to rather than the conscience. More is 


made of the sweet sense of pardon than of the 
strength and beauty of holiness. Even in that 
renovation of character and life which is to fol 
low the redemption of the soul, a sentiment is 
substituted for a principle. The ruling motive 
here is gratitude for sin pardoned, not a sturdy 
aversion to sin itself. 

It is not strange that religion, so presented, 
should seem a a thing for women and children 
and be largely left to them. We shall have a 
feminine’church so long as we offer the world an 
emasculated Christianity. 





A MORNING AT ST. PETEWS. 
By CLERKE JOHNSTONE. 


HAD always thought that the very first object 

that I would hasten to see upon my arrival in 
Rome would be St. Peter’s. Strange to say, I 
did not go near it for three days. Yet all the 
time the thought of seeing it filled my heart and 
mind, even as its outlines and swelling dome filled 
my eye from whatever point I turned in my ram- 
bles about the hilly streets of the old city. 

It was therefore with a sort of awe that I as- 
cended the wide steps leading up from the ‘ piaz- 
za” in front of the cathedral—passed through the 
frescoed ‘‘ loggia’’—pushed aside the heavy leath- 
ern curtain that hung before the entrance, and 
stood uncovered and reverent within the grand 
old church! : 

St. Peter’s has been described again and again. 
There is then no need for me to recount its mar- 
bles and mosaics, its statues and its shrines, nor 
its length and height and breadth. Indeed I 
question if any words can convey a full and cor- 
rect idea of the wonderful structure. It is not 
mere size, not mere ornamentation upon a stupen- 
dous scale; not mere beauty of detail; not mere 
evidence of untold labor; of lavish expenditure; 
of countless combinations for architectural effect : 
but it is all of these and something more, of har- 
mony, of precision, of grouping, of distance, of 
light, of perspective, that cannot be described and 
can only be translated to the heart and mind by 
the eye itself. 

One thing very noticeable in this vast edifice 
is the temperature. So immensely thick are the 
walls that the outside atmosphere has little or no 
effect upon the interior. The thermometer does 
not vary over two degrees the year round—winter 
and summer it stands between sixty-two and sixty- 
four degrees. Very comfortable does it feel as 
you enter from the outer air of a bright Decem- 
ber morning. Very comfortable it doubtless feels 
to those that visit it in the summer when the out- 
side heat is registered in the nineties. 

I made the ascent to the dome to-day. It was 
like climbing a mountain. The passage from the 
ground floor to the main roof of the cathedral, 
from whence spring the arches of the mighty 
dome, is a circular inclined plane, up whose grad- 
ual ascent one could easily drive a horse and 
wagon. It leads up and out upon the vast floor 
of the roof, from which one has a superb view of 
the city, and also a near exterior view of the 
dome which rises massive and graceful in its sym- 
metry—a cathedral in itself. Now one begins to 
form some comprehension of the vastness of this 
stupendous pile! The marble statues which sur- 
mount and line the fagade, and which appear 
from below to be of ordinary life-size, now tower 
above you like giants. The lines that gave them 
their grace and expression seem like fissures and 
caverns, rough and meaningless. The roof is 
paved with huge blocks of marble, over which a 
thousand people could promenade without crowd- 
ing—and over which you go to reach the base of 
the dome to begin its ascent. 

As you go up, the passage gradually grows nar- 
rower; no longer an inclined plane, but inter- 
minable steps, now circular, now straight, now 
zig-zag—becoming at last so narrow that one per- 
son completely fills the passage—and presently 
out you come, away up in the blue heavens, the 
earth at your feet and the sky still above you! 
On the horizon, white and still lie the Apennines. 
Below you is the eternal city with its towers and 
domes and blackened ruins; its seven hills all lev- 
eled by the immense height; while around the 
city, like a green sea beating up to its walls, lies 
the Campagna, all dotted with ruins, with the 
long lines of the old aqueduct, broken here and 
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there, running away to a point in the dim dis- 
tance! Looking down upon the church itself 
under your very feet, you see roofs and towers 
and lesser domes as though a half-dozen churches 
were there—but in reality only parts of this mag- 
nificent whole; this one church of the world. 

Descending a long flight of steps, and turning 
a sharp angle, a narrow passage leads on2 to the 
interior of the dome, around which, protected by 
an iron railing, runs a marble walk. Here you 
have a close view of the gigantic mosaics that 
look from below like softly tinted paintings. 
They are vari-colored stones, about a half an inch 
square. millions in number, massed together in 
the coarsest way, apparently without form or 
comeliness. Look over the railing way down into 
the church! Deep below you is the dusty looking 
marble floor, all its varied patterns grouped to- 
gether under the eye, and now only understood, 
over which black objects are slowly moving in all 
directions whom we shall presently see to be men 
and women. What, is that black speck at the 
side, where so many people go, linger a moment, 
and then turn away? That is the bronze figure 
of St. Peter seated in a chair, one foot extended 
which has been so often and so devoutly kissed 
by adoring worshipers that one-half of the great 
toe and a fair quantity of the lesser toes are worn 
completely away by the countless lips that have 
touched it! Ah, well! from up here we look 
down upon the little pantomime forbearingly, if 
not compassionately; for distance robs it of all its 
repulsive features, and the little figures come and 
go before it quite harmlessly. Is there not One in 
the greater dome above who looks down from that 
serene height and sees our little play of life, our 
idol worship, our shrines, our painted puppets 
and our images, and shall we not find compassion 
and forbearance in*Him? 

But it is twelve o’clock, and I must go down. 





THE CHRISTIANS HOPE. 
By HAMPDEN B. JONEs. 

FEW years ago you might have seen at the 
4 corner of one of the great London thorough- 
fares an old man, who day after day sat patiently 
behind his little stall of wares, though often ex- 
posed to the most inclement weather from which 
his worn and shabby garments would ill protect 
him. His long white locks betokened age, and the 
lines and furrows on his care-worn face revealed 
the struggle of that brave soul with deep sorrow 
and bereavement. For many years he had been 
alone; one by one his little children had been 
taken from him, and the faithful mother and de- 
voted wife soon followed them. His loving heart 
was indeed stricken, but not dismayed. Though 
years of wasting disease, poverty and want had 
tried him sorely, he was never heard to murmur 
or complain; for deep in his heart there dwelt the 
abiding peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, and which the world can neither give 
nor take away. As morning after morning I 
would pass this noble old man on my way to the 
city, I noticed that he was invariably surrounded 
by a group of eager boys, whose ragged clothes, 
bare feet, and hungry looks;betrayed too well, 
alas, how early they had learned by bitter expe- 
rience the reality of misery and want. From his 
own well-worn Bible he3read the old, old story, 
and with deep earnestness he told them of that 
lovingfSaviour, who, though rich, for their sakes 
became poor, that in Him the weary might find 
rest and peace, the homeless an everlasting home, 
and the sorrowful and afflicted eternal joy. But 
one morning I found that street corner deserted 
and upon inquiry I learned that the old man was 
very sick and nigh unto death. It was no easy 
task to discover his abode amidst that confused 
labyrinth of narrow crowded streets and alleys in 
one of the most degraded districts of London. 
But at last I reached the house in a by-street, if 
possible more gloomy and repulsive than the rest. 
With difficulty I picked myjway up"the“dark and 
ricketty stairs to the garret floor, but as I opened 
the door a scene presented itself which no words 
of mine can properly describe, though time can 
never efface it from my memory. ‘The old man 
lay upon a heap of straw, his only bed, while the 
young lads pressed nearer to their beloved friend 
to listen to his last words of loving sympathy and 
‘necouragement. His face was radiant with perfect 





joy, as with an effort he raised his head from his 


pillow, and giving them a look of melting tender- 
ness he exclaimed: ‘‘1 have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
glory.” A heavenly messenger had come to that 
man who all his life had sat on the lowest place, 
and said, ‘‘ Friend, come up higher, for the Master 
is come and calleth for thee.” What matters it 
that no grand funeral procession proclaims to the 
world his departure! What though no illustrious 
record of his deeds has been written to perpetuate 
his name among the great ones of the earth! 
What though no marble tablet marks the place 
where his last remains have been laid! One word 
at the entrance to the eternal city outweighs the 
whole: *‘ Well done; well done; enter thou into 
the joy of the Lord!” 





SUMMER DIET. 
By W. H. Var, M. D. 


( \ OD, in his providence, has stocked the polar 
oF regions with the seal, the whale, and the 
bear; all the personification of fat and oil—while 
vegetation is comparatively unknown. On the 
other hand, as you approach the*tropics, oranges, 
bananas, lemons, and all our luscious fruits greet 
you on every hand, and vegetation runs wild. 
This disposition of providence teaches us—what 
our appetites confirm—that in cold weather our 
diet should consist mainly of oily substances, or 
such food as is converted into fat by the process 
of digestion; while in the summer we should 
select such articles of diet as are not convertible 
into fat. 

It has been affirmed that everybody either eats 
to live or lives to eat. While many of both the 
above classes are rushing—some to the seashore, 
and others to the mountains—in search of com- 
fort during the hot weather, it may be well for 
them te consider how they can increase that ele- 
ement of happiness by regulating their diet. 

While our appetites, to a certain extent, should 
be our guide in the selection of food, we should 
not turn a deaf ear to the teachings of experience. 
As coolness is the essential of comfort during the 
summer, for our}purpose we shall divide all food, 
animal and vegetable, into the heat-producing 
and the cooling classes, . 

The heat-producing are the same as the fat-pro- 
ducing, and comprise all fatty and oily substances, 
together with all farinaceous vegetables which are 
convertible into fat through the process of diges- 
tion. A very practical and easily applicable rule 
for discriminating between cooling and _ heat- 
producing vegetables is that all those whose edible 
parts ripen beneath the ground, as the potato, 
carrot, parsnip, etc., are heat-producing, while 
those which ripen above ground, as the pea, bean, 
sweet-corn, ete., are cooling. 

As vegetables should comprise by far the major 
part of our diet the year round—and especially 
during warm weather—it is easily seen, by apply- 
ing the above practical test, that asparagus, lettuce, 
peas, beans, tomatoes, sweet-corn, and all fruits 
in their seasons should supply our tables. Of 
meats—which should be partaken of at most only 
twice a day—fish, lamb, poultry, game, and lean 
meat form an ample list to select from. 

Just here we would put in a plea for the much- 
abused cucumber. What is more delicious, or 
cooling in thought as well as reality, than a dish 
of thickly pared, thinly wafer-sliced, fresh cucum- 
ber just off the ice, in vinegar? Of course it 
should be sparingly partaken of and thoroughly 
masticated, as should all food, and especially all 
raw articles which contain starch. Bolting is 
not only the great source of dyspepsia, but it also 
brings into disrepute many innocent members of 
the vegetable world. 

A word in favor of the tomato is always in 
order. The idea of its being a fruitful source of 
eancer having been exploded, the tomato takes 
rank by the side of the potato as an indispen- 
sable vegetable. While the taste for tomatoes is 
an acquired one, once acquired it is lasting. 
With the Turks it is used very extensively. You 
find it in all their soups and many of their prom- 
inent dishes. A very common dish with them is 
‘* Pilaff,” which is made by boiting rice in meat- 
juice and tomatoes instead of water, so that when 
done each kernel of rice is dry and distinct. It is 
well worthy a place on American tables, even 





should it displace many a dish dubbed with a 





French name. Large draughts of water and es 
pecially of ice-water should be avoided, as not only 
deranging the stomach, but also as not assuaging 
the thirst as effectually as small quantities taken 
slowly and at shorter intervals. 
CORNWALL-ON-HUvUDsoNn, N. Y. 





WHAT CINTHY SAYS. 
By Mrs. L. B. Bacon. 
CHAPTER I. 


T was the early morning of a sultry day in 
August. There was more than the ordinary 
bustle of preparation for breakfast in *‘ Squire” 
Waring's kitchen, for the reason that there were 
four or five times the usual number of hungry men 
to be fed. In the faces flitting about that kitchen 
there was an indefinable expression of something 
akin to heaviness of spirit seldom seen there. This 
tor the reason that Mrs. Waring, the ‘ house- 
mother,” would be unable to stand in ber lot and 
place that day because of a violent sick headache, 
an event of frequent occurrence and always a try 
ing one, but particularly so at this time for reasons 
that will presently appear. 

Cinthy, the maid-of-all-work, cut great slices of 
ham, put them in the frying-pan, and chopped 
her cold potatoes ‘‘ to warm up” with wonderful 
dexterity, while Rose, the elder daughter of the 
house, prepared the coffee and set the table, kept 
an eye upon the baby whom Matty, the hittle sis- 
ter, was amusing, and directed her brother Jimmy, 
a boy of ten, how to be helpful. 

“Tf that ain’t too pesky mean,” said Cinthy, as 
she came in witha pail of water; ‘‘ but it’s just 
as I expected. Sam’s got back and Betsey can't 
come. It’s the provokin’est thing—but you sha’n’t 
stay to hum, Miss Rose. Your mother don’t want 
much waitin’ on; the children can take care of the 
baby, and I reckon I’m enough for the rest on’t.” 

‘* Isn’t breakfast about ready now ?” asked Rose. 

“Yes, jest as soon as I’ve sliced up them cow- 
cumbers I'll ring the bell.” 

Presently fifteen men filed in and took their seats 
upon either side of the dining-room. Rose and 
Jimmy and Matty were there, and Cinthy dropped 
into a chair near the kitchen door. Mr. Waring 
had nearly finished reading a Psalm when the hall 
door opened and Miss Fanny Waring, a city cousin, 
entered. A short prayer completed the family 
worship—a service Mr. Waring never omitted. 

Miss Fanny was spending the summer at her 
uncle’s, and as the time for her return to the city 
drew near a great pic-nic had been planned, which 
was to eclipse every pleasure party of the season, 
and this was the day for it to come off. 

Rose and Fanny had been preparing for the 
event for a fortnight. All things were in readi 
ness, but Mrs. Waring’s sickness was likely to in- 
terfere with her daughter's share of the pleasure. 
They were just now submerged with one of those 
tidal-waves which periodically sweep over every 
well-to-do farmer’s family in grain-growing dis- 
tricts—to wit, a thrashing-machine with its dozen 
men to lodge and feed. Cinthy was competent 
help for ordinary times, faithful and willing al- 
ways, but she was not equal to the extra labor of 
the present emergency. Black Betsey, who some- 
times lent a helping hand, could not come, and 
Rose knew that there was no help for it—her share 
in the pic-nic must be given up for a hard day’s 
work at home. 

While the men were eating, Cinthy made prep- 
aration for a second breakfast. The ham was 
broiled this time, fresh coffee made, and sundry 
delicacies added to the bill of fare which in ber 
judgment were not needful for the men-folks. 

At the table Rose told her cousin of the change 
of programme. It met with great disfavor with 
Fanny, of course, who protested that she would 
not go without Rose. ‘‘Why,” said she, ‘it is 
too absurd for you to stay at home.” 

“She ain’t a-going to stay to hum not if I can 
help it,” exclaimed Cinthy, who just then appeared 
with a plate of fresh toast, and retreated once 
more to the kitchen, slamming the door by way of 
emphasis. 

** Rose,” said Fanny, ‘‘ why don’t you teach that 
woman better manners? I think she is insuffer- 
able.” 

‘“*Do you mean Cinthy ?” said Jimmy, who was 
her fast friend. ‘I think her manners can’t be 
beat.” 

‘* Yes, I mean Cinthy ; and I think a little of the 
same teaching might be profitably introduced 
into your education, sir.” 

“The same to you, ma’am,’ 
with a low bow. 

The meeting of Fanny and Jimmy was often 
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like the coming together of the two poles of a 
battery—there was sure to be a flash if not a 


report. 

*‘ Jimmy, Jimmy, I am surprised,” said his sister 
reprovingly. 

‘‘ Well, Cinthy makes tip top toast anyhow. 
May I have another slice, Rose ?” 

Rose helped her brother to the toast. But 
Fanny was not to be diverted from her own ob- 
ject, which was to persuade Rose to change her 
mind, saying she did not see what was to prevent 
her cousin’s going since Cinthy had given her con- 
sent. This last with a sneer, which Rose ignored, 
replying pleasantly. 

‘*Cinthy is more indulgent to me than to her- 
self. She sprained her ankle several weeks ago, 
and if she is upon her feet all day it swells and is 
painful. Wecan afford to make some sacrifices 
for such a faithful servant.” 

Then Rose went to see if her mother could take 
a cup of coffee. ‘It makes my heart ache, dear 
child, almost as much as my head that you are so 
disappointed.” 

‘* Never mind that, mamma. I do not—much.” 

Frank Pulling, who was to be their escort, added 
his importunities to Fanny’s, and with no better 
sueeess. The latter, by the way, bad begun to 
canvass the possible advantages to herself if her 
cousin staid at home, and was disposed to acqui- 
esce in the arrangement. 

Her toilet was after the most approved style of 
the rural felicity order, gotten up for this occa- 
sion, and in perfect harmony from the ivy- 
wreathed hat to the tips of her dainty bronzed 
boots. She was very fair to look upon—and so 
thought Mr. Pulling as he sat beside her in the 
buggy—and to a superficial observer it must be 
contessed the contrast between herself and Rose, 
with her print dress and gingham apron framed 
in the door way with her baby brother in her 
arms, was by no means favorable to the latter. 

Frank and Rose had been reputed lovers since 
they were children. He had drawn her upon his 
hand-sled to school, had waited upon her to sing- 
ing schools and social gatherings during her girl- 
hood, and now every one wondered when they 
were going to be married. 

True, it was hinted since Rose had graduated at 
Vassar College that she migbt do better than to 
warry a briefless youpg lawyer who seemed for- 
ever waiting for something to turn up. Frank 
had po bad habits, and really no salieut points— 
indeed his virtues were mostly of a negative kind: 
a pleasant fellow, devoting a good deal of thought 
to the color of his neck-tie and the culture of his 
mustache, and having few business engagements 
was always, ‘* Yours to command”—and hence in- 
dispensable to every excursion and pleasure-party 
in the town. He ltoved Rose as much as young 
men of such shallow natures ever love. He had 
never proposed, for he was not a marrying man ; 
and Rose, whose acquaintance with young gentle- 
wen was limited chiefly to her own set, liked him 
as well or better than she did any of the others. 

But Fanny’s charms were almost too much for 
Frank. Nor did she scruple to use every species 
of coquetry, of which she had the whole catalogue 
at command, to ensnare the foolish fellow. Aud 
it cannot be denied that when Rose saw the old 
tableau of the moth and the candle enacted before 
her face and eyes she was sorry for Frank and 
half angry with her cousin, for she knew that 
Fauny’s affections were already engaged. This 
knowledge being the result of Fanny’s confidences 
concerning one Doctor Tyril, a resident of the 
saine city with herself. 

As Frank and Fanny drove away, Rose carried 
Willie to the kitchen and asked with a little laugh, 

‘Well, Cinthy, what shall 1 do next ?” 

‘** And so you've carried your p’int, and staid to 
hum in spite of me? Now you may look over them 
blackberries, for 1 have got a dozen pies or less to 
make for dinner. But didn’t my lady feel toppin 
enough as she rode off with the young Squire !” 

**| don’t know, Cinthy. What are you going to 
have for dinner besides blackberry pies ?” 

‘** Pork and beans ; that’s about as filling as any- 
thing.” 

Meanwhile Frank and Fanny were driving 
toward Beechwood. 

Said the young lady, ‘‘ What drudgery farm- 
work is. Uncle Wells makes a slave of himself, 
and Auot Martha and Rose have as hard a life as 
if they were poor people. I’m glad my father 
isn’t a farmer. When grandpa died, papa, being 
the oldest son, might have kept the farm, but he 
chose the | bank stock and went into business in 
the city.” But she did not say that through 
stress of weather her father had longago put into 
the safe harbor of a bookkeeper’s desk 1n a retail 
store where he had been patiently plodding ever 
since for two thousand dollars a year. 

_‘* My father tried to make a tarmer of me,” said 
Frank, ‘* but I preferred tostudy law and be sowe- 
body in the world. So the farm was sold when 
father died, and mother and I have a nice home 
in the village. Brother John went to Kansas and 
bought seven hundred acres of land. ‘There’s 
farming for you.” 

“Oh, horrid,” said Fanny. ‘But I can’t help 
thinking about poor Rose, with that heavy baby 
in herarms. I’m glad | do not have to look after 
cross old Ciuthys and take care of teething 
babies.” 

Just here Fanny’s conscience gave a little 
twinge as she remembered the three tiny coffins 


that had been carried over her father’s thresh- 
old, and the baby brothers buried forever out of 
her sight. 





CHAPTER II, 

Jimmy and Matty were sent to school. In the 
afternoon a gentleman driving towards Mr. War- 
ing’s seemed at a loss which of two roads to take, 
and seeing some children in advance drove on to 
inquire. The boy was wading in the brook, 
eatching minnows in the ragged remnant of his 
straw hat. The little girl was leaning over the 
bridge, her hair almost touching the water. 

‘*Can you tell me, my boy,” said the gentleman, 
‘‘ which is the road to Mr. Waring’s ?” 

“That depends,” said Jimmy, for it was he. 
“Tf you mean my father, he is Justice of the 
Peace.” 

“Yes ; it is Esquire Waring I mean.” 

‘“*Well, you must go that way,” pointing with 
his muddy finger to the left. 

‘*Thank you. Is that little girl your sister ?” 

“Yes, that’s Matty.” 

**And were you going home 

‘*Yes, sir.” And Jimmy came out of the water, 
rolled down his trousers and wiped his feet in the 
xTAss. 

“Then if you will both get in and ride with me, 
you can show me the way.” 

Jinumy sprang in at a bound, and took a seat 
beside the stranger, while Matty climbed up bash- 
fully and sat down in the bottom of the buggy. 

‘We can make room for you between us,” said 
the gentleman, kindly. 

‘I'd rather sit here,” said Matty, holding on to 
the dashboard with both her little brown hands. 

** Have you been to school ?” 

** Ves. er,” 

‘** And is school dismissed so early 

“Yes, sir; Sam Drake came along and asked 
the teacher to go to the pic-nic. There is a big 
pie-nic over in the beech woods and everybody’s 
gone.” 

‘* Rose didn’t go,” said Matty. 

‘“No; she expected to go, and baked all day 
yesterday things to carry—chicken-pie and bis- 
cuits and cakes "— 

‘And tarts,” chimed in Matty. 

‘Yes, and tarts—and then this morning mother 
was sick, and Rose couldn’t go—and we had 
thrashers besides’”— 

‘* And the baby,” added Matty. 

‘*And Cinthy couldn't do all the work. Cinthy 
said wother wouldn’t bave been sick if it hadn't 
been for ironing Cousin Fanny’s white dress.” 
(The stranger raised his eyebrows.) ‘It took her 
till *‘most dark. But Fanny didn’t care; ‘she’s 
so selfish,’ Cinthy says. When she saw it ironed 
all nice, she said Cinthy had outdoae herself.” 

‘And she knowed all the time that mamma 
ironed it,” said Matty, indignantly. 

Presently a new light seemed to come into the 
child’s eyes, as she looked out sbyly from under 
ber shaker, and she said, ‘‘ I guess 1 know who you 
be.” 

‘*Who am I, then ?” 

‘You are Cousin Fanny’s beau. She's got your 
picture. I’ve seen it lots of times, and once I 
seen her kiss it.” 

Jimmy cast a half-scared look at the gentleman, 
and thought it would be more agreeable just then 
if he and Matty were trudging along afoot. The 
position was no Jess embarrassing for Dr. Tyril, 
while he felt that possibly be was not quite blame- 
less as to these communications. But, thought 
he, how could | help it? 1 didn’t set these mag- 
pies chattering. 

‘*That’s our bouse,” said Jimmy, as they came 
in sight of it. 

‘*You may introduce me as Doctor Tyril,” said 
the gentleman. 

As they approached the door, Jimmy felt a 
hand upon his shoulder. Just within were Rose 
and her baby brother asleep. Upon a low couch 
lay the chidd, and his sister was sitting gracefully 
beside him with her head upon the same pillow. 
One arm was thrown around the little fellow, and 
one tiny hand of his nestledJovingly in her neck. 
The soft wind toyed gently with the baby’s fluffy 
curls ; patches of sunlight, glinting through the 
trees, rested here and there upon the scene, while, 
as he gazed, a single ray shone upon and half 
glorified both their heads, reminding the Doctor 
of pictures of the Madonna and Christ-child he 
had seen abroad. 

In a moment the irrepressible Matty, who had 
gone in at the side door, came running through 
the hall calling ‘*Rose! Rose! Cousin Fanny’s 
beau has come—we rode home with him.” 

Rose awoke, and Mrs. Waring came from the 
parlor, while Jimmy, with great effort, said, 
~*' This is Dr. Tyrili—mother and Rose.” 

For once Dr. Tyril tound himself forsaken of 
his self-possession. The false position in which 
he was so innocently placed by the artless Matty 
provoked him, and the more he thought of it the 
more provoked he was. And he began to cast 
about in his mind how he could get out of this 
place that he most sincerely wished he had never 
gotin. Mrs. Waring divined the cause of his em- 
barrassment, for she had heard Matty’s unfor- 
tunate introduction. Mr. Waring, to whom the 
Doctor was not quite a stranger, came in just then 
and welcomed his guest with every courtesy, while 
Rose withdrew to consult Cinthy about the tea. 

‘** And so it seems Miss Fanny’s beau has arriv. 
Well, I’m sure I wish him joy on her.” 

** Don’t, Cinthy, please,” suid Rose. 

“Why not, pray ’—that’s all he'll ever get—to 
my thinking.” 
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‘**You know well enough what I mean—but how 





about the tea, Cinthy? Oh, I wish people could 
live without eating!” Rose was tired. 

‘*La! child, there wouldn’t be no sense in living 
if a body couldn’t eat ; but don’t you be a worrit 
tin’ about the tea. It’s a fact, though, we be 
pretty much cleaned out of victuals. And you 
sent off all them goodies you baked yesterday, | 
suppose, so there ain’t no company cake in the 
house.” 

‘“*T kept a boiled tongue and one sponge-cake, 
and there’s fruit-cake enough to put in the basket 
with it.” : 

‘“With some of Cintby’s biscuit or muffins, | 
reckon that won't make a despisabie meal- 
‘specially if there’s a good appetite to spice it 
with, as I notice city folks isaptto have. There's 
plenty of Lawtons, but they need a powerful 
sprinkling of sugar. 1 can wake a biled custard 
in two shakes of a lamb’s tail, and set it in the 
*frigerator, and it will be cold as Greenland’s icy 
mountains by six o’clock.” 

*“Ar’n’t you too tired, Cinthy ” 

‘* Bless you! no—now we aire rid of that army 
of men that’s worse than the locusts of Egypt, I'm 
ekal to anything. But shall 1 make muffins or 
biscuits ?” 

“*T’ve no choice, Cinthy. Though Cousin Fanny 
prefers wuffins.” 

“If it’s all the same to you, I'll make biscuit.” 
As she left the kitchen, Cinthy said, ‘‘ What a 
oy creeter she is, and how amazin’ sweet she 
ooks in that pink mull—it’s the becominest dress 
she has gor.” 

A shower had come on, and in the very hardest 
of it Frank and Fanny drove to the side door, 
Fanny escaped to her room by the back stairs ; 
but how unlike the Fanny of the morning. No 
doubt fine feathers make fine birds, but the bird 
that depends chiefly upon its plumage for ad 
miration must be subject to seasons of disappoint- 
ment and depression, when the brown-coa'!ed 
thrush or modest song-sparrow have greatly the 
advantage. 

The shower bad dampened Fanny’s spirits no 
less than her apparel, and there was no percepti- 
ble rise in the barometer when Rose came to offer 
help. 

She said, ‘‘Do you know Doctor Tyril has 
come ?” : 

‘*What! Doctor Tyril come ? 
tell me before ”” 

‘*] came up as soon as I could. He came on the 
afternoon train. But what are you doing ?” 

‘You don’t think I am going to be seen in that 
old black silk, 1 hope ?” 

‘*But Cinthy will be in despair if we are not 
ready to eat her cream-biscuits the moment they 
cowe out of the oven.” 

‘*] don’t care ; she can make more, then.” Ani 
she took from the wardrobe a delicate blue tissue. 

“Surely, Fanny, you will not wear so thin a 
dress this damp evening ?” 
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Why didn’t you 


** Yes, I will. 1 would rather take cold than 
look like a dowdy. The Doctor admires me in 
blue. 1 have heard him say as much.” 


‘You are pretty in anything.” 

“*] Know that ; but l am prettier in some things 
than others. Is Frank going to stay to tea ’” 

‘Yes; mother asked him.” 

**T wish she hadu’t.” 

Rose only said, *‘I will go down and keep the 
peace with Cinthy.” 

To this conversation there had been an unwill 
ing listener. Doctor Tyril sat directly below the 
open window of Fanny’s room. Soitly he re 
peated to himself: ** ‘And there fell from his eyes 
as it had been scales.’ Thank God for that.” 

Fanny also mused as follows: “I know better 
than to risk myself in a shabby dress beside Rose 
in that fresh pink wuslip. She certainly has « 
great deal of style for a country girl, and there is 
a sort of quietuess about her that I cannot com- 
prehend, and it irritates me.” 

(** The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit” wa: 
not among Fuanny’s adornipgs.) 

**How provoking to be caught in such a shower 
—and how stringy my bair looks—but | don’r be 
lieve a whole deluge would take those natural 
waves out of Rose’s hair.” 

Fanny plumed herself to the best advantage i! 
not to her satisfaction, coming down at length to 
meet her friend, whose greeting was so coolly po 
lite that itstartlied her. Even Rose wondered as 
she led the way to the tea-table. 

Fanny whispered, **Did my delay transform 
Ciathy’s biscuits into muffins? or was it only ade 
vice of yours to spoil my toilet 7” 

Frank’s outer man was also the worse for the 
wetting. His collar was wilted, the edges of bis 
wristbands ditto; his light summer suit, guiltless 
of spot or blemish until now, was spattered wit! 
mud-stains which resisted his own efforts and 
Cinthy’s combined to remove them, while his 03 
ford ties imperfectly concealed similar blots upov 
his hose, Indeed, his whole appearance went far 
to justify Cinthy’s likeness of him to certain ta 
miliar feathered bipeds in rainy weather. 

This satire was for Jimmy and Matty alone, but 
the latter of course took occasion to repeat it 
during a pause in the conversation, with the usual 
prefix, ‘““Cinthy says.” 

The next morning Fanny awoke with that stu- 
pidest of all ailmeuts—a cold in the head. Her 
eyes were dull and watery, and her frequent 
sneezings and snuffings introduced themselves re- 
gardiess of time or place. 

Rose came to her room to say that the bell would 
ring for prayers in a few minutes. 

** lm not coming down to prayers,” said Fanny. 
** And, Rose, | wonder that your father is so old- 
fashioned as to bave prayers when he has such 4 
guest as Dr. 'I'yril. What could he have though! 
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last night, when Cinthy and those two men came 
in the parlor? He has been accustomed to see 
such people keep their proper places.” 

“And isn’t it everybody's proper place to bow 
down before the Lord ?” 

“Of course; but let them do it in their own 
rooms. Doctor Tyril is very fastidious.” 

As Rose came in to prayers, she observed that 
Doctor Tyril took from his pocket his own Bible 
and read with the family, and she doabted if the 
fastidiousness of a man who carried a pocket- Bible 
would be greatly shocked by engaging in ap act 
of worship with laboring men and women. More- 
over (and Fauny had come in by this time), the 
Doctor led the family devotions, and bis prayer 
witnessed that he was no stranger to the service. 

Mr. Waring was an enthusiast in his chosen oc- 
cupation, and he devoted this day to the showing 
of bis own and his neighbors’ farms and stock to 
his guest—a programme not at all to Fanny’s 
liking. An excursion to High Peak, ten miles dis- 
tant, was planned for another day. Rose was to 
zo certainly, and Fanny if her cold was better. 

That night long after Rose supposed every one 
asleep but herself, a tigure in white stood by her 
bedside, and a low voice said, ‘* Rose, are you 
asleep ?” 

“Why, Jimmy, what is the matter 

“Nothing. Rose, may I go with you to-morrow, 
if Cousin Fanny doesn’t ?” 

‘You must ask father, Jimmy.” 

‘* Will you ask him for me ?” 

“Yes, if you want me to.” 

* You just as lief ['d go, hadn't you 7” 

‘Yes, | would like to have you.” 

** Goodie—where’s your face, Rose ?” 

** Here, Jimmy.” 

And the musie of two good-night kisses rippled 
upon the still air, followed by the pattering of two 
bare feet, as they bore their happy owner to 
peaceful slumbers. 

(Coneluded next week.) 
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Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








AT HOME. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Baptist Social Union was held at the First Baptist 
Church, New Haven, Wednesday night, Hon. Francis 
Wayland presiding. The annual reports were re- 
ceived, that of the treasurer showing the receipts of 
the year to have been $317.65, and the expenditures 
2252.65, leaving a balance of $65 in the treasury. 
There is now due the Union 3620 of uncollected fees 
and dues. 


A building committee appointed by Central Texas 
Presbytery addresses a letter to Presbyterian churches 
setting forth the breadth of the field to be reached 
and the urgent existing need of aid to the growing 
churches of the state. Their difficulties are increased 
by the fact that there is no timber fit for church 
building in Western Texas. This country is very 
fertile and is destined sometime te support a large 
population. Every effort should be made to establish 
society on a sound Chrishan basis. 

A Congregational church was organized by council 
and Henry L. Hubbard ordained as its pastor at 
North Greig, Lewis county, N. Y., July 10. Sermon 
by Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D. (Moderator); ordaining 
prayer by Rev. J. H. Crum; charge to pastor and ad- 
dress to people by Rev. E. Perkins; right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. H. P. Blair (Scribe). Baptiscs and 
Methodists, besides original Congregationalists and 
converts in a recent revival, formed the material. 
The settlement is new and gro.-ing and the church 
will be self-supporting. 

The trustees of the Connecticut Missionary fund at 
theic regular annual meeting at Memorial Hall, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, made the following appropriations 
for the current year: Herman W. Kuapp, Southern 
lowa, $400; Erwin T. Hull, Caldwell county, Mo., em- 
ployed for one quarter, #100; John Bennett, Clark 
county, Mo., 400; Christian Sans, Joliet, Ill., $400; 
James FE. Morse, lowa county, Ia., 3300; John A. Todd, 
Central Lowa, 8300; Samuel N. Millard, Dubuque, Ia., 
8300; Prof. David B. Perry, Doane College, Crete, 
Neb., for publications to be distributed among the 
Scandinavians, $100. 


There are many tokens that Africa is soon to be the 
field of more extensive missionary operation than 
ever before. Anticipating that the educated colored 
people of this country will be called to important 
responsibilities in this forward movement, Mrs. Caro- 
line Phelps Stokes has lately founded a scholarship at 
Oberlin College whose avails are to be appropriated 
to colored young men who are educating themselves 
for missionary work in Western Africa. This is good 
as a beginning. But Oberlin should have a dozen 
such scholarships, and each of a dozen other colleges 
where there is most of missionary enthusiasm should 
have as many as Oberlin. 


A correspondent, a member of Conference, writes 
to us to correct a statement in the “* Congregational- 
ist,” of July 4th, to the effect that at the late meeting 
of the Grafton Co. Conference of, New_Hampshire, the 


subject of keeping the Sabbath being up for discus- 
| sion, Mr. Beecher, the Barrons and the Railway Com- 
panies were severely criticised for disregarding the 
Lord’s Day at the White Mountains. He says: 


“The truth is this. One year ago, the Conference being held 

at Plymouth, N. H., the center so to speak of mountain 
trains, the subject was put in the hands of a committee for 
the reporting of resolutions. ‘The committee, having at 
tended to its duty, reported resolutions, tirat, commending 
the course of the Centennial Committee in closing the Exhi- 
bition on the Sabbath, and, second, condemning the running 
of trains and the like for services on the Sabbath. These 
resolutions were discussed at length by pastors and delegates 
present. The first passed, the second was laid on the table, 
subject tothe judgment of the Scribe to bring up or not the 
following year, as he might deem proper. He did not bring 
the question up this year for consideration, regarding it un- 
wise to do so. The matter of correcting the minutes re- 
specting the last year’s work was what came up at the late 
Conference, not the main question. To be sure, remarks in- 
cidentally were made by one or two reflecting on the person- 
ages herein referred to, but there were also words of warm 
commendation expressed. The fact that the resolutions 
were tabled, and now remain tabled, is sufficient to refute 
the statement of the ‘ Congregationalist.’ ”’ 
To which we have only to add that the most careful 
newspapers are liable to be deceived in such matters, 
and that we have no doubt that the *‘ Congregation- 
alist ’’ will correct its accidental error. 








A correspondent sends us the following description 
of the monument raised to Philip P. Bliss and dedica- 
ted July 11: 

“The monument stands in a small cemetery or graveyard, 
for it is a bare spot of ground, treeless and bounded by stone 
walls and common board fences. It is exceedingly noticeable 
by contrast with the small and unpretentious slabs and stones 
that mark the resting places of other inbabitants of the valley, 
and in itself is very graceful and appropriate. It is quire 
generally known that the memorial is due to the contiibu- 
tions of the Sunday Schools of the United States and Great 
Britain, made upon the suggestion of the evangelist D. L. 
Moody. Its cost is $3,000, and it is the work of a Philadel- 
phia artisan. It stands with its face towards the west, look- 
ing upon the road and the little church on the opposite side 
thereof. The sub-base or foundation is raised upon a mound 
of earth and is composed of two blocks of Pennsylvania blue 
stone, cut on the surface into smaller blocks. This is four feet 
square on the ground and is four feet in height. The monu- 
ment in all is twenty four feet from the ground to the top of 
the urn which rests upon the plain doric capital of the column. 
All but the sub-base is of Italian marble, with a base, a die 
and a shaft which decreases!in size as it rises. On the differ- 
ent faces of the monument are appropriate inscriptions com- 
memorating the work of the evangelist. 


The rumor has been going the round of the papers 
for some time, that Mr. Moody had demanded of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union that it change 
its name to the Woman’s Evangelical Temperance 
Union, and on being remonstrated with on the ground 
that such a change would exclude from it all Unita- 
rians and Universalists, including its president Mrs. 
Livermore, replied in effect that they ought to be 
excluded because they were not Christians. We have 
not heretofore reported this rumor because we did 
not credit it, and because gossip is né more dignified 
for being printed in a newspaper. It has now been 
contradicted by Mr. Moody, this contradiction has 
elicited a severe letter from the “ Union” and a reply 
from Mr. Moody. The correspondence is not very 
profitable reading and there is a serious disagreement 
as to the facts in the case, but a careful comparison 
of the statements of unquestionably honest witnesses 
who do not altogether agree makes it tolerably clear 
that Mr. Moody never suid anything of the kind, but 
that Miss Willard acting in the name of Mr. Moody 
did u®ge the change of name upon the “ Union,” and 
that on their refusal to make the change Mr. Moody 
deelined to co-operate with the society. The reason 
for that refusal he thus states: 

“My strong belief bas been and still is that the drunkard’s 
only hope isin a renewed heart, with new desires and strength 
from God to keep him. I have no faith in a simple pledge 
alone. I believe the power strong drink has over a person 
cannot be broken by man’s will. It needs God’s power to 
help overcome this terrible appetite. Believing this, and see- 
ing many cases that have been saved by reliance on God's 
power, and many failures where trust has been placed in 
one’s own strength, I explained that I could not, with these 
convictions so strong, connect myself with any society where 
there might arise opposition to what I consider the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel. 

This is a very different thing from declaring that 
Unitarians and Universalists cannot be Christians, 
and still different from declaring that Mrs. Livermore 
is not a Christian. On Mr. Moody’s principle as 
embodied in the declaration we have commented 
elsewhere. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.— Disestablishment.—* The combat deep- 
ens.’’ The Bishop of Durham (Baring, Low Church), 
in a speech at the reopening of a church, said that he 
had no fear of the efforts of Dissenters to disestablish 
the Church; but there was, no doubt, a growing feel- 
ing among the laity which was leading them to ask 
whether the Church was worth preserving as an 
Establishment when there was so much unfaithful- 
ness to her teaching among the clergy, and he de- 
clared it to be his firm belief that for the next two or 
three years it rests with the clergy whether disestab- 
lishment and disendowment shall or shall not be 
brought about. 

Nothing has tended more to precipitate the ques- 
tion than the late exposure, in Parliament and in the 
press, of the practices of the Ritualist party concern- 
ing auricular confession, as set forth in the detestable 
secret ‘‘Manual for Confessors,’’ bearing the title- 





“The Priest in Absolution.”” The “ Times’’ undoubt, 


edly expresses the sentiment of the English people 
concerning confession when it says: 

“ Their mind is made up. They will have none of it. They 

will have it at no price; and there is no institution they 
would not sacrifice, no system they would not repudiate, if it 
became the home and the protector of such practices. If 
this Society [ot the Holy Cross] cannot be suppressed among 
the clergy rough times may be expected for the Church of 
England. If,as now appears, Ritualism means the inculea- 
tion of habitual confession, with all its consequences, Mr. 
Mackonochie and his friends must go, or the Established 
Church must go with them.” 
It is very curious. to observe how each of the ex- 
treme parties is looking toward disestablishmenut as 
the means of the triumph of its own principles. Dis- 
establishment is certainly coming; but oue or the 
other of these parties is going to be disappointed. 
Probably it will be both. 


The temperance cause has had a powerful accession 
in England. In a sermon to the University of Cam- 
bridge, Canon Farrar, author of the ** Life of Christ,’ 
advocated “the Vow of the Nazarite’’—the total 
abstinence pledge—as the best expedient for the 
times, to deliver England from the curse of unmanly 
self-indulgence as well as from drunkenness. Mean- 
while, however, the “Sunday Closing Bill” for 
ireland, to shut the grog-shops of that country one 
day 1m seven, is probably to be defeated by the indis- 
position of an Administration whose majority in 

*arliament was gained, coufessedly, by aid of the 
liquor-selling interest. 


SWITZERLAND.—A Mormon Caravan.—A letter from 
Berne, of June 20, printed in the Swiss newspapers, 
contains matter with which the governments of Swit- 
zeriand and of the Urited States might properly deal, 
in the interest both of humanity and of public policy. 
We translate: 

“ Yesterday at one o'clock a new caravan of Mormons from 
the Simmenthal and from the neighborhood of Berne started 
for Utah and Salt Lake, the Promised Land of the Latter-Day 
Saints. The caravan was dispatched to Rotterdam by the 
agency of a forwarding-housge at Basle. It is under the iead 
of three Mormon aposties whose iuspired talk bus wrought 
up these credulous creatures to the point of fanaticism. In 
the entire company there was not a single able-bodied wan 
to be seen. The women and children bad a wretched appear- 
ance.”’ 


We have a set of public officers in foreign parts who 
might very properly have a word to say on the occa- 
sion of the shipment to America of a cargo of pauper- 
ism and disease. IJpsi consules desunt. 


BonemMiA.—The celebration of the death of John 
Huss by the Bohemians at Prague, which was to take 
place July 5, was to be anti-Catholic, but it would be 
a mistake to suppose that it would have, in the relig- 
ious senxe of the word, any Protestant characcer 
whatever. It is simply a manifestation of Liberalism 
in politics, and of * Czech” patriotism. To those Bo- 
hemians who lament the suppression of the national 
language and literature by the Jesuits and the Inqui 
sition, the name of Huss is a sort of symbol of the 
national life; but nothing is further from their affec- 
tions than the spiritual doctrine for which he died. 
Various elements of the anti-Papal feeling were to be 
combined on the occasion. Father Hyacinthe had 
been invited from Geneva, and some of the Old Cath- 
olics from Germany, while some of the Russian-Greeks 
were expected to manifest their fraternity with their 
fellow-Slavs. 


FRANCE. — Accessions to the Nutional Protestant 
Church.—A movement is in progress the full signifi- 
cance of which does not appear on its surface. We 
anunounced a few weeks ago that Pastor Bersier, the 
most eminent of the preachers of the Free Church, 
had united himself to the National Church under 
stipulations guaranteeing the liberty of his “‘ Eglise 
de V’Etoile” in its liturgical services. It is now an- 
nounced that Pastor Theodore Monod, the great re- 
‘vival preacher of the Free Church, has followed Mr. 
Bersier, and is to be connected with the parish of St. 
Marie, in Paris. Mr. Monod, who is known to many 
in America from his visit to this country at the time 
of the Congregational Council in 1865, is the son of the 
late Frederick Monod, whose secession from the Na- 
tional Reformed Church io 1849 led to the formation 
of the Union of Evangelical churches. For some 
years he was pastor of the church—Rue des Petits 
Hotels, Paris—founded by his father, and only relin- 
quished that position to become an agent of the Inner 
Mission, in which capacity he has rendered great ser- 
vice by stirring up dormant churches, and by awak- 
ening Christian activity in many quarters. For some 
months past he has been one of Mr. McAII’s chief 
helpers in the missions in and about Paris. And now 
we hear that Pastor Perrenond, for some years agent 
of the Evangelical Society of France at Tounerre, has 
also joined the National Church, and been appointed 
co-pastor to Pastor Robin, of Belleville, Paris. This 
movement perhaps signifies that now that orthodoxy 
and rationalism are grappling in the National Church, 
orthodox men outside want to come back to a position 
in which they can help their friends in the time of 
need. Certainly the state of things is changed since 
the time when the father of Theodore Monod left the 
National, Church for couscience’ sake. Then the 
question was whether an evangelical man could be 
tolerated in the established pulpits; now the question 
is whether the heterodox ministers shall be allowed to 
remain. It is not certain that Mr. Monod is unfaith- 
ful to his father’s§{principles in retracing his father’s 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE YOKE BROKEN. 
July 29th. Acts xv., 22-31. 

“ Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Cnrist hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage.” —G ALATIANS V., L. 

( {IRCUMCISION is so thoroughly effete a rite 

that it is not easy for us to comprehend the 
{ull significance of the event treated of in this 
day’s Sunday-school lesson. Let us go back in 
imagination, and attempt to stand in the place of 
the Christians of the primitive Church. 

Circumcision was a rite ordained by God in the 
days of Abraham. It was older than the Mosaic 
dispensation. It was the God-given sign of a 
public profession of religion. It opened the doors 
of the Church, and gave admission to its fellow- 
ship. Ir was at once a pledge of consecration to 
God, and a pledge of covenant on the part of 
God. It was made sacred in Jewish eyes by a 
long line of historic use. To be uncircumcised 
was to be a stranger from the commonwealth of 
israel, and without a part in the Divine inheri- 
tance. No epithet was more obnoxious than this 
epithet ‘‘ uncircumcised.” It was that which dis- 
tinguished the people of God from pagans. 

Moreover, there was nothing which Christ had 
ever said or done directly to weaken the force of 
the obligation of this rite. He had never—that 
is, in words—abolished it. He was Himself cir- 
cumcised. The Twelve were all circumcised. He 
had been accused in his lifetime of intending tu 
abrogate the laws of Moses, and he had emphat- 
ically repudiated the accusation, and declared 
that not one jot or tittle of them should be abol- 
ished until all should be fulfilled. In his first direc- 
tion to the apostles he had directed them not to 
go into the village of any Samaritan or any hea- 
then. Thus the example and the negative teach- 
ing of Christ conspired, apparently, to confirm 
the sacredness of a rite older than the Temple, 
o der than the sacrificial ritual. 

Moreover, no one of the apostles had ventured 
to abrogate this rite. No convention or council 
iad spoken upon the subject ; no decree had been 
issued by the church. Ecclesiastical tradition and 
authority were both against the abrogation of 
the rite. 

Such was the state of facts when the rumor 
came to Jerusalem of Paul’s proceedings on his 
first missionary tour. He had left Judaism be- 
hind him. He had gone into a barbaric region 
where even Jewish synagogues were unknown. 
He had preached the Gospel in the market-places 
tothe pagans. He had organized them into Chris- 
tian churches, and he had not required of them 
circumcision; that is, he had received them as 
pagans, not as Jewish proselytes converted from 
the pagan faith to Judaism. He had laid upon 
them no other condition of acceptance into the 
fellowship of Christ’s Church than the simple rec- 
ognition of the fact that they were sinners, and 
that Christ was for them a needed and an all- 
sufficient Saviour. It might, indeed, be said for 
bim that circumcision was to the heathen a pecu- 
liarly degrading rite. The answer would be that 
it was a part of Christ’s law that every disciple 
should take up His cross in order to follow him, 
and that no apostle had a right to lighten that 
It might be said that pagans could not be 
brought into the Christian Church through the 
door of Judaism. The answer would be that the 
door which God had opened thousands of centu- 
ries before no man had a right to widen by so 
much as a hair’s-breadth. 

Something such, doubtless, were the arguments 
of the Judaizing Christians in the city of Jerusa- 
lem. Some of them went up to Antioch to call 
Paul to an account. He had not been ordained 
with the Twelve by Jesus. There is no evi- 
dence that he had even been ordained by an apos- 
ile who was appointed by Jesus. He indeed 
claimed to have received direct appointment in a 
supernatural vision ; but he had been ordained to 
his mission only by the church at Antioch, which 
was formed almost entirely of Greeks. The move- 
ment against his course was so considerable that 
even Peter was shaken from the ground of Chris- 
tian catholicity. To the arguments in favor of 
the obligation of cireumecision there was but one 
reply: the work of Paulin preaching the Gospel 
had been sanctioned by the Holy Ghost, by con- 
versions, by character reformed and regenerated, 
by hearts turned from idolatry to the worship of 
the true and the living God. It was only upon 
this ground that the course of Paul could be, 
or was defended. 
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The meeting that gathered in consequence of 
these objections has been improperly called the 
tirst Council. It was in no ecclesiastical sense a 
council. It was not convened to determine a 
doubtful question. Paul and Barnabas, taking 
with them an uncircumcised Greek, Titus, (Gala- 
tians ii., 3), went up to Jerusalem to explain to 
the Church there the ground of their action and 
the results of it, not to determine whether that 
action was right, or should be persevered in. 
That Paul entertained no doubt, and would not 
have been swerved from his course by any deci- 
sion, is evident from even a casual reading of the 
first and second chapters of Galatians. A meet- 
ing of the apostles and Christians at Jerusalem 
was held. Paul told then: the story of his work. 
In the discussion which ensued he apparently 
took no part. The final result was the decree re- 
corded in Acts xv., 24-29. It was a radical decree. 
It practically abolished circumcision for the fu- 
ture. It broke down the middle wall of partition 
between Jew and Gentile. It announced that 
Christianity was not a reformed Judaism, but a 
new religion ; not even a graft upon the old stock, 
but a new growth from a new shoot. For the 
sake of peace it recommended Gentiles to ‘‘ab- 
stain from weats offered to idols, and from blood,” 
but even this decree was regarded evidently by 
the churehes rather as a recommendation than as 
a law, and, as the Gentile element increased, it 
fell into desuetude and was forgotten. The Juda- 
izing Christians who had gone up to Antioch were 
rebuked as meddlesome trouble-makers, and it 
was officially declared that they had acted with- 
out the sanction or approbation of the church 
which they claimed to represent. 

The Chureh has grown conservative with age, 
and to-day there are few in the Church who 
would accept the radical principles which underlie 
and justify the action of the so-called first Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem. Those principles seem to me to 
be these : 

I. No ceremony is of the essence of Christianity. 
Neither baptism nor the Lord’s Supper has the 
sanction of a more positive command than the 
rite of circumcision. Baptism was adopted by 
Christ, yet the rite was never performed by him 
while he lived, and it is a question of doubtful 
exegesis whether the commission in Mattnew can 
properly be construed as a command for water 
baptism of any kind. The requirement to observe 
the Lord’s Supper is not, in form, more explicit 
than the requirement to observe the rite of feet- 
washing, now maintained only on state occasions 
in the city oft Rome, and by oue or two small 
Protestant sects. The practice of inspired proph- 
ets and apostles which gives sanction to baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper is not as continuous as the 
practice which gave sanction to the rite of cir- 
cumcision. I do not, therefore, say that baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper should be discontinued by 
our churches, but I do say that they are not of 
the essence of Christianity, that they are means 
to an end, that their object is the development 
of charac er by an eloquent symbolic teach ng of 
essential truth. He who accepts that truth, and 
whose character is developed by it, who is washed 
from his sins by the atoning blood of Christ, and 
who lives in daily and hourly communion with a 
living Saviour, realizes all that is essential in the 
rite of lustration and in the rite of communion. 

II. No ceremony is essential to Christian fellow- 
ship. There is no justice in calling our Baptist 
brethren ‘‘close communion.” He who insists on 
baptism by immersion as a condition prerequisite 
to Christian fellowship is no more ‘* close commu- 
nion” than he who insists on baptism by spriak- 
ling as sucha prerequisite. Any doctrine that any 
particular ceremony administered in any form 
whatsoever is essential to complete fellowship in 
the Church of Christ is in so fara doctrine of close 
communion. We do not, therefore, attack the 
tenets of any particular denomination when we say 
that the teaching of our lesson appears to me to 
be explicit that no rite or ceremony, whatever 
its divine origin and whatever its sacred associa- 
tions, is or can be properly an absolute condition 
of admission to fellowship in the Church of Christ. 
The unbaptized Friend is as truly a disciple of 
Christ as the most zealous admirer of Roger 
Williams, and is as entitled to recognition in the 
great household of faith. 

III. Any rite or ceremony, or any form of ad- 
ministration thereof, that becomes a hindrance 
rather than a means to the development of Chris- 
tian character is to be abandoned. Up to the 
time of Christ it was a part of the divine plan that 
Jews should be kept separate from Gentiles. The 
rite of circumcision was an admirable means for 
the accomplishment of this design. After the 





time of Christ it was the divine design that Jews 
and Gentiles should be intermixed in one new, 
universal catholic church. Then the rite of 
circumcision was rightly discontinued because it 
ceased to serve the divine object. The church 
is a living church, and its Lord is a living Lord, 
and while the chureh cannot, in the nature of 
the case alter those divine laws which concern 
the conduct of life and the formation of character, 
it both can and must modify its instruments from 
time totime, according to the exigencies of society 
and the age in which it lives. One will look in 
vain in the New Testament for any indication 
that Paul had a greater ecclesiastical right to deal 
radically with the ceremonies of his age, than the 
disciples of Christ, led by the spirit of God, have 
to deal with the rites, forms and ceremonies of 
our age. 

IV. The actual blessing of God, manifested in 
transformation of character, is always a conclu- 
sive evidence of the Divine approval. We need 
not go back of that; we need not ask for ecclesi- 
astical approbation, or for traditional authority. 
The minister under whoin souls are brought to a 
true knowledge of eternal life isa minister of the 
true church, however he has been ordained, or 
whether not ordained at all. The church which 
brings men into a higher, better, purer, spiritual 
life is the church of God, whatever its forms and 
ceremonies, whatever its traditional history. The 
authority of Whitefield and Wesley was better in 
their day than the authority of the dignitaries who 
attempted to silence them. The thronging col- 
liers were a better ordination council than any 
which could be assembled under the dome of St. 
Paul's. So, in ourown time, the reclaimed drunk- 
ards, the reformed idlers, who have gone forth 
from Mr. Moody’s meetings are God’s certificate 
of approbation and the preacher’s best license- 
paper. 

V. We may safely add tothis two other lessons : 
one that the example of Paul ahd the Chureh of 
Antioch illustrates the apostolic method of pre- 
venting Church contention and schism ; the other 
that the contradictions involved in verse 29 il- 
lustrate the principle that the Christian’s liberty, 
though always to be maintained, is often to be 
voluntarily surrendered for the sake of peace, of 
quietness and of others’ consciences. 

TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
YOKE BREAKING. 

‘While personally delivered, I endure a great 

struggle for the deliverance of others. Death would 


be welcome at any time, but for the hope which has * 


so long been inwardly consuming me, of saying a 
word which shall strike off the chains of captive 
souls.”’ So spake one strong to help others. Dear 
teachers, we can break others’ yokes only as we 
“stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free.” 

The words of the great Deliverer—“ If ye continue 
in my word—ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’’ So Paul says, ‘‘Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is’’—showing the things of Christ— 
“there is liberty.’”’ The teacher from whose heart 
fear is driven out by the knowledge of the perfect 
love of God, who rejoices continually in God’s power 
and faithfulness to save him to the uttermost, because 
he comes to Him through Christ, will, being person- 
ally delivered, partake of the Spirit of the Saviour— 
inwardly consume to save others. And he will 
Ps. li., 12-13. 


Pooks and Authors. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NOVEL. 

Critics who treat ‘‘The Marquis of Lossie” =! ac- 
cording to preconceived ideas of the author and 
his capabilities will find themselves grievously at 
fault. The book is a sequel to ‘‘ Malcolm,” but is 
in every respect the superior of that book. The 
author displays in the new book a degree of con- 
structive faculty which will surprise even his 
friends. Excepting ‘St. George and St. Michael,” 
none of Macdonald’s novels are of quality so even, 
while the workmauship displayed is of a far 
higher order than in that excellent story. From 
the finale of ‘‘ Malcolm” the p!ot may be imagin- 
ed so far as its essential motive goes, but its de- 
velopment is richer and more elaborate than 
might have been expected from romancers of 
greater skill, The author's ever-present and sin- 
cere religious feeling is of course evident on many 
pages, but it is the cause of comparatively little 


succeed, 














1 The Marquis of Lossie. A Romance. By George Mac- 
donald. Author’s Edition. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila 
Paper, 75 cents. 
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discursiveness ; in this respect George Eliot is by 
far the greater literary dinner of the two. 

The plot hinges upon the unselfish affection of 
the hero, who is the rightful heir of a Scotch 
nobleman, for bis illegitimate sister, who is sup- 
posed to be the only child, and consequently 
the heir, of the Marquis of Lossie. The hero 
before discovering the secret of his birth had 
been the groom of his sister ; this position he re- 
tained, foregoing the honors and riches rightly 
bis own, lest the truth and its sequences might 
blight the happiness of his sister. The many in- 
dignities peculiar to his position apd birth he en- 
dured so long as it seemed possible that by so 
doing his sister might be true to the character to 
which she had an inherited right. Failing in his 
object he finally disclosed his identity, but not 
until through love and ‘suffering he had developed 
one of the most admirable characters that fiction 
has given us. He falls in love and happily, and 
one of those acquaintances whom Providence is 
continually throwing in the way of people with- 
out explaining why comes to the rescue of Mal- 
colm’s weak sister by marrying her and waking 
her happy in spite of her previous bad associa- 
tions and her humiliation consequent on her loss 
of caste. In moral effect, as well as in finish, the 
book is decidedly the best its author has given us. 

In descriptive passages and shrewd moral aph- 
orisms the volume is extremely rich. Among 
them we find the following bits: ‘‘ When an old 
family ceases to go lovingly to Nature, I see no 
reason why it should go any longer.” ‘It is 
neither the wealth nor the general consequence it 
confers that they (the poor) envy, but, as I imag- 
ine, the power of making a show—of living in the 
eyes and knowledge of neighbors fora few radiant 
moments: nothing is so pleasant to ordinary hu- 
man Datuve as to know itself by its reflection from 
otbers. When it turns from these warped and 
broken mirrors tc seek its reflection in the divine 
thought, then is it redeemed, then it beholds it- 
self in the perfect law of liberty.” And the fol- 
lowing is without a parallel of its kind : 


“In youth, bodily fatigue ensures falling asleep, but as 
soon as the body is tolerably rested, if there be unrest in the 
mind, that wakes it, and consciousness returns in the shape 
of a dull misgiving, like the far echo of the approaching 
trump of the archangel. Indeed, those hours are as a vesti- 
bule to the great hall of judgment, and to such as, without 
rendering it absolute obedience, yet care to keep on some 
sort of terms with their conscience, it is a time of anything 
but comfort. Nor does the court those hours sitting concern 
itself only with heavy questions of right and wrong, but 
whoever loves himself and cares for his appearance before 
the eyes of men finds himself accused of paltry follies, stu- 
pidities and indiscretions, and punished with paltry mortifi- 
cations, chagrins and anxieties. From such arraignment no 
man is free but him who walks in the perfect law of liberty 
—that is, the will of the Perfect—which alone is peace. On 
the morning after she had thus taken Malcolm into her serv- 
ice Florimel had one of these experiences—a foretaste of the 
valley of the shadow: she awoke in the hour when judg- 
ment sits upon the hearts of men. Or is it not rather the 
hour for which a legion of gracious spirits are on the watch 
—when, fresh raised from the death of sleep, cleansed a 
little from the past and its evils by the gift of God, the heart 
and brain are most capable of their influences?—the hour 
when, besides, there is no refuge of external things wherein 
man may shelter himself from the truths they would so 
gladly send conquering into the citadel of his nature—no 
world ot the senses to rampart the soul from thought—when 
the eye and the ear are as if they were not, and the soul lies 
naked before the infinite of reality. This live hour of the 
morning is the most real hour of the day, the hour of the 
motions of a prisoned and persecuted life, of its efforts to 
break through and breathe. A good man then finds his ref- 
uge in the heart of the purifying fire: the bad man curses 
the swarmsof Beelzebub that settle upon every sore spot in 
his conscious being.” 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Sanford A. Hudson, Counselor at Law, has prepared 
a much-needed book called “ Law for the Clergy,” 
containing compilations from various State statutes 
upon marriage, and the organization, management, 
and protection of religious societies. Legal forms are 
also given. The book in its present shape is valuable, 
but would have been far more so had not the editor 
restricted himself to Western statute-books. (8S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 

The two new volumes of the ‘Poems of Places” 
series are upon ‘Spain’? and Spain’s one-time pos- 
sessions in EKurope—Portugal, Belgium and Holland. 
The selections are made with the excellent taste 
which has distinguished the other volumes of the 
series, and contain more than the usual proportion of 
translations of poets to the country born. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s own hand seems more distinctly visible in 
these volumes than in the others, perhaps because his 
tastes have led him through a larger course of read- 
ing in Spanish poetry than has been pursued by any 
other American writer. (Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


We do not speak extravagantly when we say that 
“Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,’’ by James 
Martineau, is the most stimulating religious book that 
has appeared within several years. Others equally 
good might have appeared if a larger number of col- 
lections of sermons had ,been printed, for Mr. Mar- 





tineau’s book consists of sermons only. But through 
these addresses upon moral and religious topics there 
runs a rich, never-ending vein of spiritual suggestive- 
ness in which any other preacher alive will find fre- 
quent cause for envy, and from which he cannot help 
receiving benefit. The difference between a high- 
toned, unexceptionable religious essay and an address 
which makes clearer and dearer the vital truths of 
religion scarcely ever seems as great as it will to mem 
and women who, sitting meekly under mere pulpit 
oratory, chance to open this volume. Mr. Martin- 
eau’s creed is not that of the editors of this paper, but 
aman who preaches as he does is properly a member 
only of the Church Universal. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. %7?.00.) 

Persons wishing to know more about the Rev. Dr. 
Spalding, the newly consecrated Bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States, may be grati- 
fied by reading ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” from his 
pen. The essays, most of which have been re- 
printed from the “ Catholic World,” are long, able, 
interesting, and intensely sectarian whenever a sec- 
tarian point can possibly be made. ‘The Catholic 
Church in the United States,” a Centennial contribu- 
tion, is a valuable addition to our church history. 
Nearly half the book is given up to Discussions of the 
German people and government, which to Dr. Spald- 
ing is the worst and most vicious in Europe. It is to 
an essay entitled “‘Comparative Influence of Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism on National Prosperity” 
that the American reader will naturally turn, but 
when from it he turns away it will not be with the 
highest regard for the good Bishop’s breadth of view 
or his endeavor to treat his neighbor as he himself 
would be treated. Statistics of crime in Great Britain 
and America, both Protestant countries, do not uni- 
formly refer to persons born and bred Protestants, as 
the names called in any police court will conclusively 
show. (Catholie Pub. Society, N.Y.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

A life of Lessing will be published by the Longmans 
this year, the author being Miss Helen Zimmern. 

Something peculiarly sentimental, eccentric, turgid 
and morally oblique may be expected of Catulle 
Mendes’s forthcoming novel: ** The Life and Death of 
a Clown.” 

Mr. Henry W. Longfellow has contributed a charm- 
ing little poem to “St. Nicholas.” It is to be printed 
in the August issue—the midsummer holiday number 
of that magazine. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are to publish Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon’s book on the education abroad of American 
youth. Mr. Bacon’s children have been with him in 
Switzerland for six years, and he is well versed in his 
topic. 

The Appletons will soon publish a new novel by 
Victor Cherbuliez, who is one of the brightest and 
most realistic of French story-tellers, though he does 
not select his characters as carefully as he should 
select his company. 

The dime novel promises to be no longer a term of 
reproach. Mr. George Munroe, of this city, is pub- 
lishing in dime novel form, and at prices varying 
from ten to tweuty cents, the most popular novels of 
Bulwer, Dickens, Reade, George Eliot, and Wilkie 
Collins. 

* Littell’s Living Age” has reached the 18th volume 
of the Fifth Series and maintains its high standard 
among our eclectic magazines. As issued by the pub- 
lishers (Littell & Gay, of Boston,) the yearly install- 
ments of bound volumes make a highly respectable 
addition to the book shelves. 

The ** London Times” lately published nearly two 
columns of information in regard to education in the 
State of California. No newspaper in the United 
States outside of the State contained any statement of 
education there so full and accurate—indeed no 
American newspaper treats education as the ‘“‘ Thun- 
derer”’ has since Englishmen waked up to the peril 
threatened their institutions by ignorance. It gives 
the news fully, and discusses the various phases of the 
subject with the best of educational wisdom. 

In the ‘“ Contemporary Review” for July will be 
found Mr. Gladstone's paper affirming his opinions of 
Rajah Brooke and the Borneo Massacre, Miss Julia 
Wedgewood’s essay on “ Virgil as a Connecting Link 
Between the Ancient and Modern World,” and some 
interesting scientific notes from Mr. Richard Proctor 
on “Drifting Light Waves.’’ A religious article is 
from the pen of Mr. William Wallace, “ Pictures in 
Holland on and off Canvas,” is by Lady Vernay, the 
Sister of Florence Nightingale, Transcendentalism in 
Literature f& treated by Dr. Edward Dowden, and 
‘*Morality in Politics’’ by the Duke of Argyll. This 
last is an important article charging the British 
ministers with base motives and advocating a line of 
policy which seems to him the most desirable. 

Mrs. Burnett, the author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
seems to be very fortunate in the choice of unhack- 
neyed and attractive titles for her stories. Among 
those already published in ‘Scribner’ are ‘“ Surly 
Tim’s Troubles,” ‘‘One Day at Arle,’ ‘‘The Woman 
who Saved me,” “The Fire at Grantley Mills,’’ ‘‘ Ks- 
meralda,’’ and ‘‘ Le Monsieur de la Petite Dame.”’ In 
the Midsummer Holiday number of ‘Scribner,’ she 
will have another entitled ‘‘Smethurstses,’’ Smet- 
hurst being a London wax-works man, who tells a 
pathetic story in Cockney dialect. Mrs. Burnett's 





facility in the acquisition of Lancashire, North Caro- 
lina, and other dialects has been remarked, but this is 
quite a new venture for her; itis said, moreover, to 
be a very successful one. 

MUSIC. 

‘**The School Song Book,” by C. Everest (Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston), contains one hundred and seventy- 
five pages of music, with prefatory instruction, ap- 
propriate for young ladies’ seminaries and normal 
schools. The author is Professor of Music in the 
Girls’ Normal Schoolin Philadelphia, and has made 
his book on the basis of a practical experience. There 
are solos, duets and trios for girls’ voices, and many 
prominent composers are represented, including 
Mendelssohn, Flotow, Weber, Meyerbeer, Rossini, 
Abt and Pinsuti. It is an exc@llent book and admira- 
bly adapted for successful instruction in vocal music. 
It is well printed, and is sold at $6.00 a dozen. 

Ditson & Co. have also recently issued a Praise Book 
by the noted revivalist, Mrs. Maggie A. Van Cott, 
which is used at her Gospel mectings. It comprises a 
good collection of popular melodies by Reden, Web- 
ster, Hodges, Perkins, Mason, Sweeney, Everett, 
Bentley, Webb, and others, and is a refreshing substi- 
tute for some of the earlier compositions which are 
becoming hackneyed. Music of this character is 
usually ephemeral, and the ear demands new and 
fresh tunes. Some of the new titles are ‘“‘Storm the 
Fort,” “Iam waiting for the dawning,” “ Cast your 
Nets on the other side,”’ ‘‘ Hope for the Fallen” (Tem- 
perance), ‘‘I am so happy,’’ “He will in no wise,” 
“Kneeling at the Threshold,” ‘‘ Yes, for me he stand- 
eth,” and “ With Banner and with Badge.” 

We have received from 8S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleve- 
land, O., several books, of which the most prominent 
is ‘‘ Anthems of the Church,”’ by U. C. Burnap and 
James Flint. The former is well known in this vicin- 
ity, having been a leading organist for many years in 
Brooklyn, and a writer of numerous popular songs 
and hymn tunes. There are seventy-six anthems, 
chants and sentences, comprising over two hun- 
dred pages, the majority of which are new to this 
country. Besides some thirty original compositions, 
there are attractive works by Weber, Spohr, Macfar- 
ren, Barnby, Monk, Batiste, Gounod, Himmell, E. F 
Hopkins, Fabiani, Mariani, Attwood, Smallwood, 
Goss and others, thus embodying the representatives 
of the strict as well as the florid schools. It is printed 
and bound in excellent style, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the good material for quartet or chorus choirs. 
Price, in boards, $2.50; cloth, $2.75. 

“Piano Treasures,” and “Song Treasures,”’ are re- 
spectively collections of instrumental and vocal mu- 
sic of a popular character, selected with taste from 
the compositions of prominent musicians, both native 
and foreign. Each contains 224 pages, and is sold at 
the very moderate price of $3 in cloth, or $2.50 in 
boards—a small library of music for a small cost. 

Karl Merz’s ‘‘ Modern Method for the Reed Organ” 
does not seem to differ materially from the best class 
of instructors on this and other instruments. A brief 
and lucid explanation is followed by appropriate ex- 
ercises and tunes. The fingering is carefully noted, 
the successive steps gradual and not abrupt. The 
student, therefore, will not find himself floundering 
in deep water before he has learned how to swim. 
No instruction book can supersede the necessity for a 
good teacher and assiduous practice, but this ‘‘ Meth- 
od” will be a help to both teacher and pupil, and an 
incentive to study. . 

“Songs of Faith,” by J. H. Tenney and Rey. F. A. 
Hoffman, is issued in two forms—with words and 
tunes and words only (a pocket edition). These 
have been prepared for devotional, revival and camp- 
meetings. The principal old favorites, made famous 
at the Moody and Sankey services, are retained, while 
there are many others of equal interest and merit. 
The collection is especially adapted for revival occa- 
sions. We note particularly several of the best songs 
of P. P. Bliss, Jas. R. Murray, D. F. Hodges, ete. 


BOOKS REGEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new vublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.| 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price, 
“A Friend of Italy,” * The Cane Hunters 

axton, ite smsen n& Haffelfinger. 
k, Wm., “ Adventures of ‘ Picton -. Harpers. 
' “Gail ‘Hamiiton,” ' #4 are, Love is best.”’........ stes & Lauriat. 1 50 
think ye of Christ? . 100 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, si Virtuoso’s Collection.” 
Vest Pocket series. Osgood. 50 
Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ Eazos..., we Vest Pocket Series......... Osgood. 50 


SO 

Macquoid, Katharine 8., * The Mil! of 8t. Herbot.” 
Half-hour Series. Harpers. 2 
“ Nimport.”’ Wa side Series.......... Lockwood, Brow a &Co. 15 





Norris, Ww. E., leaps of Money.” 

* Paul Doulas.” Me Rs achacensbece ie pe. Macie & Co,, Pil. 
Reade, Chas. e Jilt.””, Half-hour Harpers. 20 
“ saratoga.” AD Novel. Dollar Series. -Petersons. 100 
Walton, Mrs., "A Peep behind pees Seenes," opat Carters, N.Y. 12% 
Whittier, J. G.,“ The Tent on the Beach.’ 


Vest Poeket Series. Osgood. BO 

We have also received current numbers of the following pubii- 
cations: 

The Princeton Quarterly Review, Baptist Quarterly, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Congregationalist, ongregali: nal Quarterly, Littell’s Living 
Age, Magazine of American History, Peopie’s Pulpit, Penn Month- 
ly, Sanitarian, Universalist Quarter ye Sunday Magazine. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston.—Instrumental: “The Little Bells,” 
Carl Koelling 40c.; * Ozar’s March, ” F. J. Walsh, 35c.; and “* Out in 
the Green,” Th. Gie se, 40c. : “The Dust of a Rose,” J. Rem- 
ington Fairlamb, 0c. ; "Tattle Tack frost,” Mrs. Loy Carleton, 
= oy “1 Cannot Sing for Gold,” James McCarroll, 30c. 
Helmick, Cincinnati, 0.—* Redeemed, a Temperance An- 
tem Oscar Gerard, 35c.; and “Tally One for Me,” (base bal! 
song), J. T. Rutledge, 40c. 
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Reliable Investments, 

The many losses of recent times have in- 
duced a diligent scrutiny as to what line of 
investments has sustained the clearest record. 
the verdict of experience being required 
rather than brilliant promises. 

From the testimony of many ot our friends 
who have used Western Farm Mortgages many 
years we commend them to our readers as 
selected and negotiated by Messrs. J. B. Wat- 
kins and Co., and presented on another page. 

Personally Messrs. B. Watkins & Co. are 
men of the highest respectability and business 
eapacity, enjoying the fullest confidence of 
their patrons; they are located in the midst 
of the best investing field and give their per- 
sonal attention to every investment. Those 
States contain some of the most productive 
land in the Union and are situated centrally 
between the mining regions at the west of 
them, with an unfailing demand for their 
produce at good prices, and the Northern and 
Eastern markets. 

lt is a rule with this firm to loan only to 
sober, industrious men, whose habits and 
character bear investigation. The applica- 
tion for the loan must be accompanied by a 
sworn statement of the liabilities of the ap- 
plicant as well as his assets, also a detail of 
the produce of the farm for the past season, 
and Messrs. Watkins & Co. loan only to those 
who are practically free from debt except the 
mortgage they negotiate and who car give as 
security from three to six times the amount 
of the loan. 

The fact that our friend Mr. Henry Dickin- 
son, of the late firm of Marshall, Dickinson & 
Co., of this city, is their manager here, is a 
further confirmation, if any were needed, 
that the assurances of Messrs. J. B. Watkins 
& Co. will be carried out. 

Parties will do well to study carefully the 
securities they offer before investing else- 
where. Ten per cent. per annum, payable (by 
guaranteed coupons) half-yearly in bank in 
this city, with the record they present, is cer- 
tainly worth attention. 


PIPENSCHAFUS—How sweet the trees and 
grasses look beneath the Summer sun. Mrs, 
P.—Yes, but don’t forget to feed them hogs 
before night. 





**Survival of the Fittest, 

The ingenious doctrine propounded by Mr. 
Darwin, the tireless investigator of nature 
and ber laws, is as applicable in determining 
the fate of medicines as in that of the animal 
species. Every year new remedies are brought 
oxefore the public, and are soon completely 
discarded as their sale rapidly decreases. 
Only those medicines which are best suited 
to the people's wants survive the first test. If 
they “are tried,and found wanting” in the 
merits which they are claimed to possess, no 
amount of advertising will make them popu- 
lar. Of all the remedies ever introduced to 
the public, none are so popular as Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Medicines. Their sale has steadily in- 
creased each year, and wholesale druggists 
assert that the present demand for them is 
greater than ever before. If you would pat- 
ronize medicines scientifically prepared use 
Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing, and an unequaled cough remedy; Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, scarcely larger than mus- 
tard seeds, constitute an agreeable and re- 
liable physic ; Favorite Prescription, a remedy 
for debilitated temales; Extract of Smart- 
Weed, a magical remedy for pain, bowel com- 
plaints, and an unequaled liniment for both 
human and horse flesh; while his Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy is known the world over as 
the greatest specifie for Catarrh and “Cold in 
the Head” ever given to the public. They 
are sold by druggists. 





GAS companies care little about the price of 
coal; in fact they make light of it. 





The Multiformer. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. N. Helmer, No. 16 East 15th Street, in this 
city, who has been a practical hair dresser 
since 1859. The goods manufactured and sold 
by him are of the best quality, and his busi- 
ness reputation stands among the best. A 
new invention, the * Multiformer,” devised 
by bim, derives its name from the fact that as 
the chignon is capable of many shapes or 
forms, the instrument on which to make 
them is appropriately styled the * Multiform- 
er.’’ Madame Demorest, who isa recognized 
authority, says of it: *** The Multiform’ Coif- 
fure is indeed a great improvement, both on 
the old-fashioned chignon and the modern 
method of arranging false hair, which re- 
quires always an artist to dispose of it. ‘The 
Multiform’ is light, susceptible of easy ar- 
raugement in a dozen graceful forms, always 
ready, and by the simple use of the instru- 
ment which accompanies it, can be always 
restored to its normal state, without the aid 
of a hair-dresser.” 





MRS. PARTINGTON remarks that few persons 
nowadays suffer from suggestions of the 
brain. 





How Many Persons, 
Particularly those of sedentary habit, are con 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indiges- 
tion and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on 
unchecked until they are prostrated by a fatal 
attack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all de- 
siring a speedy cure for Indigestion and 
Biliousness we can recommend that sovereign 
remedy, SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILL. A trial 
will demonstrate the excellent remedial quali- 
ties of this great medicine. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


MASSACHUSETTS is going to protect her 
young lobsters. Here is some hope for the 
old sardines. 





Finest Olive or Salad Oil 
Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, FirrH AVENUE 
HOTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 132 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As they bottle this oil 
themselves, they guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Their only places of business are as above. 





The Koran can be bought for a shilling in 
London, and the clergy are afraid they will be 
ruined by Mohammedan cheap labor. 





Lap Board. 

B. E. Hall & Co., No 56 and 58 Park Place, 
New York, sell a light paste-board lap-board, 
which combines use with pleasure. On one 
side is a met suring rule which the house wife 
will find most convenient in cutting out 
patterns. On the opposite side is a chess or 
checker board. It isan ingenious contrivance 
and a good thing to have in the cars to aid in 
whiling away a long journey. 





White Mountains, 


The Crawford and Twin Mountain Houses 
are fast filling up. Mr. A. J. Jobnson and 
family, and Col. Chas. Spencer and party, all 
of this city, and Jobn B. Gough, are among 
the visitors. A through train from New York 
and also from Saratoga reaches the Crawtord 
House the same day 





WiLuLsome other idiot get upand makea 
pun on Kars. 





Saratoga Springs. 

Drs. Strong's Remedial Institution, open all 
the year, is the headquarters of the Christian 
and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. 
For full information send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 


The Wonderful Increase in the sale 
of Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is 
the fullest indorsement of its superior ex- 
cellence as the best light drink known for 
feeble stomachs. 


At may interest our lady readers 
to know that the painful effects of sunburn 
upon a delicate skin can be immediately re- 
lieved by the use of J. & E. ATKINSON'S Toilet 
Vinegar. 





appy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those 
» ave been oosed, drugged, and quacked. 
Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts effectually 
premature debility. weakness and decay. 
ano Journal, with information worth thousands, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
1c Co., New York City. 





JEW AND GENTILE. 

We have issued in pamphlet 
form Mr. Beecher’s Sermon in 
respect to the recent unjust dis- 
crimination against our Jewish 
citizens. Copies will be sent by 
mail on receipt of 10 cents, $8 per 
hundred. The usual discount to 
the trade. 








Hentai s Folding Hammock Lounge 
Recommended by 
Physicians. Saves 
life, labor and 


space. Secures 
tranquil sleep in 
hot weather. A re- 


lief for the invalid 
and a luxury for 
the strong. 
perfect bed 
with canopy at the 
price of a simple 


117 FULTON STREET. N. Y. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and wt wah = ual gives intormation to Parents of 
z004 schools, 

, —— going abroad or to the country prompt- 


“Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 


eign Teachers’ Agency, %3 Union Square (Brv.ad- 
way side), New York. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is a wonders among the dyspeptics all 
e 





cot. 











THE CHEIS1 LA. N UNION. 





_NEW P EW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


Choice books no longer for the few galg. The 
best standard novels within the reach of every 
one. Books usually sold from $1 to $3 given (un- 
changed and unabridged) for 10 and 20 cents. 
1. ease id - K, By Mrs. Henry Wood. (Dou- 

20¢ 


2¢ 
By Miss 





JOHN. Mai. I1FAX, GENTLEMAN, 


n 





Mulock. (Double No, See 20c. 

3. JANE EYRE, By Charlotte Bronte. (Dou- 
SR Rih on. titiechennns Ae nhdabetntineh anc We. 

4. A WOMAN: H ATER, Charles Reade’s new 

novel. (Double NO.) .......ccccececaceeeeses 20c. 

5. THE BLACK- INDIES, Jules Verne's last 
new novel. (Single NO.)....... .cscsceceses iCe. 

6. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, By Sir 
Edward Bulwer Loken. (male Mot... 10c. 

7. as BEDE, By George Elic ie 
bee asccccesesacacesnnsedess Serbedbcssscees 20¢ 

8. = E ARUNDEL MOTTO, By Mary Cecil 
Ne OC OS a pe Lee 10c. 

9. OL - hf mtg 3 ONS “8M EY, By Mary 
ecil flay. 5 Gimgle No.).:.. +. . sesso. 10¢. 

10. TH K WOMAN IN WHI? e By Wilkie Col- 
OY SE a FG a ye. 

Pak MILL ON Tit FLOSS, By George 
106. (Deebla No.)  ............ 20e. 

12, THE AMERICAN HN ATOR, wed Antho- 
ny Troliope. (Double No.) 20e. 

13. A PRINCESS OF THULE, By “Willam 
i. CUE TEESE... cckesce» s0e.cenccene 20c 

M4. THE DEAD SECRET, By Wilkie Coilins 
SIR BD Did ncn ancadnepndebagennennre inaees 10e. 
1b. ROMOLA, By George Eliot. (Single Nv.).. 2vc. 

i6. THE He ASH AT THE NORTH POL i 
By Jules Verne. (Single No.) 10¢ 

_ HIDDEN PERILS, By Mary Cecil Hay. 
GRID BEOED ..».« 0nee nectar chassoccccoscesces Ie. 

. BARBARA'S mn oh Ae By Amelia B. 

ards. (Double No.)........... 2 

19. A ent aLE 4 EMPTA TION, By Chas. 
DN MI MD iecadcs secese+pesscens 10c 

2, OLD CU RIOSITY SHOP, By Charles Dick- 
Gr SU IID bbs 200 haccencceasscese 0 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdeale rs, or 
Sent, pustage prepaid, on recept of price by 
GEORGE MUNRO, PUBLISHER, 
2i, 23 and 2% Vandewater St.. N. Y. 
(P.O. Box 5657.) 


No. 








5, price 75 cents; yearly subscription, $9. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


1, ba wane. By LORD STRATFORD RED- 
FFE. 
ks THe 


ert 
RIDSDALE JUDGMENT AND ITS 
peo ye ats 8. a the BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 


ROU Ro THE WORL DIN THESUNBEAM. By 
Part L. 


T. BRASSEY, M.P. 
THE TRU E'STORY OF THE VATICAN 
ran IBILITY.” 


g OU NCIL \omnemetee). 
eh ARDINAL MA 

5. = ATER wl LESSER. BRITAIN. 

JULIUS VOGE 


3. THE SOUL A ND FUTURE LIFE (conelusion). 


DE 


n 


~ ow 


By SIR 


7 THE LIVE AND TIMES OF THOMAS A 
CKET. By J.A.froupDs. Part I. 
8 THE FIVE NIG a DEBATE. By M. E. 
GRANT Bupy M.I 
9. ANOTHER LichsON FROM 7s RADI- 
OMETER. By W. CROOKES, F. 
10. ee eee By, the Tight Hon. 


JAMES STANSFIE M. 

. REJOIN DER ON AC THORITY IN MATTERS 
OF OPINION. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 

New supply Nos. | to 5 now ready. 


The Willmer & Rogers News Co., 
31 Beekman St., New York. 

Agents in America for the Nineteenth Century, 
Contemporary Review, Fortnightly Review, Llius- 
trated London News, Graphic and Puneh, Cornhill 
Maguzine, &c., &e. 

BRANCH OFFICES: LIVERPUOL AND LONDON. 

Advertisements taken und subscriptions received 
for every Newspaper or Periodical published in 
England, France and Germany. 








APPLETONS’ 


Hand-Book of Summer Resorts. 


With Principal Routes of Travel. 
trations. Price,in paper covers, 50 cents; 
75 cents. 

Sent free by mail, on receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broudway, N. Y. 


With 70 Iilus- 
cloth, 


APPLETONS’ 


Illustrated Hand-Book of Amer- 
ican Cities. 


Comprising the Principal Cities in the United 
States and Canada. Paper covers, 0 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

sent free by mail, on receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broaaway, N. Y. 


New York illustrated: 


Containing a Description of the Principal Points 
of interest. Illustrated ina superb style. Price, 
5 cents. 

Sent free by mail, on receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Hudson River tilustrated. 


A Guide [9 Tourists. 
Price, 5) cents, 
Sent free by mail, on receipt of the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 








With 60 Illustrations. 





S. S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, tilustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities. 

* Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. . Simole, attractive correct, 
and judicious tn the use of learoing.’ ’—Rev. How- 
ard Crosby, D. 

- Inoumparabiy the best we know for the next 

uarter’s lessons.”—Rev. ©. S. Robinson, D.D., in 

The Christian Weekly. 

“A member of my family has used it in in prefer- 
ence to all ethers in conducting a large and adult 
ao class.”—Prof. Austin: Pheps, Andover Semi- 





throu land, making giad mary « househola 
who have long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor a oo A A 
home.-cirele. ste your sovnels gist d pot kee 

send etor, STAKR H. AMBLER, Whole: 
sale Drug —y | Street, New York. Trea- 


tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


iA S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 
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No. 3. 


|SCRIBNER for AUGUST. 


In continuance of the plan introduced by 
us last year, the August Scribner is the 


Midsummer Holiday Number. 


It contains 160 pages filled with the choic: st 
Poems, Stories, Essays, and descriptive arti- 
cles, written by some of the best known con- 
tributors to current literature, An artistic 
decoration, by Fidelia Bridges, has been intro- 
duced on the cover, and the number contains 


Vot. 


Superb Illustrations, 
accompanying articles which have been se- 
lected for their picturesque character and 
special fitness for the midsummer season. It is 
thought that in pictorial effects the Midsum- 
mer Holiday Number excels anything tbat bas 
heretofore been attempted in the way of mag- 
azine illuseration. it contains 


A New Story by Auerbach, 
written especially for this magazine ; also the 
beginning of a new serial story, * His Inherit- 
ance,” by Miss Trafton. The following are 
the names of some of the other contributors 


Clara Louise Kellogg, 

Janet Chase Hoyt, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
John Burroughs, E. 8. Nadal, E. C. Stedman, 
The Author of ** Deirdré,” Bayard Taylor, R 
H. Stoddard, Charles E. Whitehead, H. H. 
Boyesen, W. George Beers, Mary E. C. Wyeth, 
Irwin Russell, P. T. Quinn, Celia Thaxter, J. 
G. Holland. 


The First Edition, 75,000, 


is now ready. Price 35 cents. For sale by all 
newsdeulers, or seut post-paid on receipt of 


price, by the Publishers, 
SCRIBNER & CO. NEW YORK, 
Books. 


New “Vest Pocket’ 


Books, Art. Eloquence, R. W. EMERSON. 
Success, Greatness, Immortality. R.W. EM- 
ERSON. 
Love. Friendship, Domestic Life. 
ERSON, 
My Garden Acquaintance and A Good Word 
for Winter. J. R. LOWELL. 
Lays of Scottish Cavaliers. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, etc. 
Favorite Po H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Favorite Poems. ©. W. HOLMES. 
Favorite Poems. ROBERT BROWNING. 
Favorite Poems, ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Favorite Poems, JOUN G. WHITTIER, 
Favorite Poems, THOMAS Hoop. 
Legends of Province House. N. HAWTHORNE 
Tales of the White Hills, N. HAWTHORNE. 
A Rivermouth Romance, I. B. ALDRICH. 
Miss Mehetabel’s Sen, T. B. ALDRICH. 
The Choice of Books, THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Oliver Cromwell, THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Esasny on Man. ALEXANDER POPE. 
Peace keray. DR. JOHN BROWN. 
: JAMES THOMSON, 
The Tent on the Beach. 
The Virtuoso’s Collection, N. 
John Milton, T. B. MACAULEY. 
ron. TT. B. MACAULEY. 
*,*Mcst of these charming and convenient little 
bouks are itlustrated. Cloth, price 60 cents each 


R. W. EM- 


W. KE. AYTOUN. 
GRAY. 








J.G. WHITTIER. 
HAWTHORNE. 





CP For sale by Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Mi St. Nicholas for August. 


Following @ose upon the magnificent 
May number of St. Nicholas comes 
another special number (the August 
issue) which bas been carefully pre 
puread as the 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
There is hardly a thought or feeling 


of summer-ime poss‘ble to ecbildreu 
that does not here flad ex pression. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


contributes a new and beautiful poem 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
writes a story ip his best vein, giving an 
account ot a boy’s first party in the 
country. 


CELIA THAXTER and "H. EH.” 


have special contributions, and there are 


Sent, postpaid, on 


besides stories and sketches by Mrs. 
Diaz, Frank R. Stockton, Sarah Winter 
Keliogg, and many others. 


Prof. Proctor and the Sea Serpent. 


Prof. Proctor not ‘only tells how to 
find the stars in the August sky, but 
also states what be does and what he 
does not believe concerning the Sea 
Serpent. 

The number is crowded with beauti- 
ful pictures and bits of story and verse, 
which cannot fail to delight the chil- 
dren during the Summer Vacation. 


Price 35 Ct*- 


ain ie ee aes 


For Sale Everywhere. 
Sia Year. 


S SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZA .: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to anv 
Sudocriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 
of #4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year. 
$10; or any two tor #7. Postage prepaid by tl’ 
Publishers. [2 HARPER’S ¢ ATALOGUR wul be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cend 

HARPER ad BROT HORS, Franklin ) Square, N. ¥. 

Ww RITE to E. Re PEL TON. 25 Bond St. 

New York, tor any Book you ont. whetber 
new orold, American or Foreign. All new Books. 

SeENL, post-paid, at advertised prices. 
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Jory 18, 1877. 


“The One Magazine which always con- 
tains something that every cne who reads 
atall must read,’’—N. Y. WORLD. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1877, 


CONTAINS: 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

With Fifteen Illustrations. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURES OF KURIUM. By 
WILLIAM C. PRIME. 

With Forty-two Illustrations. 

A description of the recent discoveries of 
General Di Cesnola in Cyprus, with especial ref- 
erence to the personal ornaments of the aocient 
Cypriot ladies. 

A NEW WATERING-PLACE. 

With Eighteen Lilustrations. 

A charming description of the old town of 
Castine, on the Maine coast. 

THE POET KEATS, 

With Five Illustrations. 

‘This paper has special reference to the poet’s 
American relatives, and contams a sonnet by 
Keats pot hithert’ published. Among the illus- 
trations are a portrait of the pvet’s brother, 
George Keats, whe came to this country, anda 
picture of Keats s grave at Rome, in its present 
condition. 


THE JEE?-BLACK GROOM. 
With Two Illustrations. 


A spirited Scotch ballad, illustrated by FRED- 
ERICKS. 


HOME OBSERVATIONS LN FLORIDA, By MARY 
TREAT. 


With Five Illustrations. 


A beautiful description of Florida lilies. Since 
this paper was written the flower described by 
Mrs. l'reatas the Amaryilis Atamasco has been 
discovered to be an entirely new species. 


EKEMA; OR, MY FATHER'S “e. By the An- 
hor of * Lorna Doone.” “ Aiice Lorraine ad 
&e. Chapters XXXILX <u 


REALITY. A Poem. 
VOUDOO VIOLET. 
With Three Illustrations. 


A powertul story of life in New England two 
centurnes ago. by LIZZie W. CHAMPNEY. Ulus- 
trated by ABBEY. 


GOOD-MORROW. A Porm. 

PAN-FISH ANGLING. By MAURICE THOMPSON, 
With Four iVustrations. 

FRIEND BROOK.’ A Porm. By Lucy LARcOM. 
With Two Lilustrations. 

MAHOMET. By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


3 greptie and eloquent sketch of the Prophet's 
car 

HINTS FOR PRACTICAL TROUT-FISHING. 

INSIDE PLUM ISLAND. A Porm. By HAR- 
RIET I’RESCOTT SPOFFORD, 

With Three liustrations by Bricher. 

POPULAR EXPOSITION ON SOME SCIENTIFIC 
EXVPEKIMENTS.—Part V. By Dr. Joun W. 
DRAPER. 

With Fifteen IUustrations. 

This paper shows precisely what, in the last sci- 
entific analysis, consututes light, heat, and ac- 
tinism. 

THE FLYING PROA. By W.L. ALDEN. 

With Sia Illustrations. 

A description of a sail boat, constructed after 
the movel of the Ladrone Isiander’s roa, which 
sails cluser to the wind and faster thanany other 
buat, and can not be capsized. 

THE FAIRIES’ TABLE-CLOTH. A Porm. By 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

THE OLD SOUTH MEETING-HOUSE. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

A spirited description of the Gallery which, 
when the buliding is dedicated to the patriotic 
education of the pation, may be formed there. 

BELL’S MATCH-MAKING. A STORY. 

SUNRISE ON MOUNT WASHINGTON, A POEM. 
By ANNA &. BRACK ETT. 

THE WAVING OF THE CORN. 
SIDNEY LANIER. 

PERCY AND THE PROPHET. 

A powerful novelette by WILKIE COLLINS, re- 
lating the events in the life ot a lady and her 
lovers, complete in one Number. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 


Containing reminiscences of the late Fletcher 
Harper in connection with the maguzine; aiso, 
asonnet, now published for the first time, writ- 
ten by the late John Lothrop Motiey when he 
was seventeen years old. 


EDITOR 8 LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCLENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

With Six Amusing liustrations. 


A POEM, 


A Porm. By 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United Stat:s or Canada, 
POSTAGE PREPAID by the Puilishers, on re- 
ceipt of Four Doliars. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00: postage free. 


A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty 
Volumes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE has just been 
published, rendering available for reference the 
vast and varied wealth of information which 
makes this periodical a perfect illustrated liter- 
ary cyclopedia. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, $5.25. 
Sent postage prepaid. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


DITSON’ 8 & CO.’S 


MUSICAL MONTHLY 
For July, 1877. 


$2.00 Per Year, or 25 Cents Per Number, 


A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of 
weill-selected Music. 
The Old Gate onthe Hill. By WILLS. Hays. 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cts. 


Down Among the Daisies. By C. H. WHITING. 
A charming supg. Sells for 30. 


My Father's House, By F. GUMBERT. 
A beautiful German Gem about the “ Vaterhaus.” 
Sells for 30 cts. 


Old Messa’s Dead. By J. BE. STEWART. 
In popular “ minstrel” style. Sells for 30 cts. 


The Flash, Galop de Concert. By CARL MORA. 
Perfectly blazes with brightness. 
Sells for 50 cts. 


Time's Up Quickstep. By KINKEL. 
Kasy ana pleasing. Sells for 40 cts. 


But these fine pieces are all included in this num- 
ber of the Musical Monthly, which sells for 
25 cts. Order of any News Dealer. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Ce., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
845 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York Walker. Phila. 


NEW ANTHEM BOOK. 0K. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Chapel Anthems. 


By Dr. J. B ERBERT, assisted by the best writers 
of the day. Supplies « long-felt need for a collec 
tion of new, short, and practicat Anthems for 
Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, &c. Sample 
copy matied on receipt of retail price. ¥#1.25, Lib- 
eral discount on quantities. 


HEAVENWARD! | SONGS of FAITH. 


Is the leacing new book | New Gospel Hymns and 
of Sunday schoo! Songs. ' Sacred Songs by the 
By Jus RK. Murray, P. P. | best writers. including 
Bliss, and others, and | Moody & Sankey’s fa- 
tre only new b 0k con- | mous songs. The latest 
taining Mr. BLIss’ beat | and best book for Ke- 
songs. Send 25 cts. for | vival, Praise or Camp 
sumple copy, in paper ' Meetings. P ice, words 
covers. Price in boards, | and music, 35 cts. $30.00 
% cents, or $30.00 per | per 100, WORDS 
hun: red. ONLY, 6 cts. $5 per 100. 


SONCS OF P. P. BLISS. 


A collection of about forty of the best and most 
pop liar Songs, Duets, Quartets, &c.. secular and 
sacred, by the late P. P. BLISs. Most of the songs 
in this little volume can be found in no other 
book. Contains also a fine portrait of P. P. Bliss 
and a sketeh of bis life.. Edited by JAMES R. 
MURRAY. PRICE, tinted paper, neatiy bound in 
bourds, 30 cts., in cloth, red edges, ™ ets., in cloth, 
full gilt, 7 8. Sold by most book and music deal- 
ers, or mailed on receipt of price. JP" Catalogues 
of Sheet Music and Music Books sent FREE, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0. 
M¢e MILLAN & CO.S 


General Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents 
: 22 BOND ST... New York. 











cP Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, and 
Evenness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STREL PENS. 


*,* Varieties «nited to every style o! «citing. For 
sale by the Trade generally. A Sample Cnrd, con- 
taming one each of the Fiiteen Nuorbers, by mail, 
on reeeipt of % Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


135 and 140 Grand St.. New York. 


A NEW PUBLIC SPEAKER, 


Wk. FREDERIC BEECHER PERKINS 
Now of the Boston Public Library, (not Eli), 
is prepared to make engagements as x public lect- 
urer and speaker. Mr. Perkins has already a rep- 
utation in tiverature, both as writer and editor: 
and his last publication, Putnam's “ Best Read- 
ing.’’ a guide tothe use of English literature. has 
reached a sixteenth edition. and 1s steadily selling. 

Among the subjects upon which Mr. Perkins 
proposes to lecture during the coming season are 
the following: 

1. RECONSTRUCTION.—This explains the state 
ot things atthe South asa perfectly natural one; 
iliustrates it by historical parallels; and shows 
what its further progress may be expected to be. 

2. VOLTAIRE.—Leaves the old inflael still ina 
perfectly satisfactory position as a conscienceless 
and indecent reprobate, but shows how many, 
great and genuine bis merits were, and how much 
of his wickedness was the result of the circum- 
stances in which he lived rather than of any 
peculiar devilishness of his own. 

4, ROMANCE. — Anecdotie, historical, philoso- 
phical, on the imaginative element in lite rature; 
and on the proper place and use of poetry, the 
cn and prose fiction, in life and J Lay yr 

Wit, HUMOR AND THE FUNNY.—A new 
onannall of the long discussed FE mencns between 
Wit ana Humor, and a general discussion of the 
laughable in thought and life 

It will be observed that his selection offers beth 
instruction and entertainment. Mr. Perkins’s ex- 
tensive reading, habits of pnnetrating thought 
and epigrammutic exvression,and power of inter- 
esting his hearers, a a bin A desirable speak- 
er ostore a7 auclence, 

ILLLAMS’ X ent ne BU REAU, 
8 W jashington St. Boston. 

















Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


75,678 © Curious tt Books at your price 
75.872 Magnificent Books at our price. 
102,742 Bibles «nd Prayer Bo. ks at any 
price. Catalogue of fiction free. LeGGAT Bros., 
4 pecosnacns St., opp, New Post Oftice. New York. 
4 c ENTS and | % cent stamp tor 33 beautifu 
eo) Chromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 
2) Semples, with name. By Keturn Mail. Choo 
sands ony: "Suryriond at their beaut 
N. Box 278% Roaton. Mere 





6 LARG E MIXED ‘CARDS, with name, 





te. and 3 et. stump. 25 Styles kun Cards, 10e. 
Samples, ic. M. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University School of Medicine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


It furnishes a complete graded course of three 
years’ study. Winter Term, for lectures, com- 
mences Wednesday, Oct. i0, 1877; continues twen- 
ty-one weeks. Summer Term (optional), from 
March 18, 1878, twelve weeks. 








Further information may be obtained of the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M.D..66 Marlboro’ St, or of 
the Registrar, J. H. WOODBURY, M.D., 165 Boyl- 
ston St., +, Boston. 


LAWRENCE “ACADEMY, 


Groton, Maas.,. founded in 1793, gives a thorough 
preparation for College, for Business, for good 

Citizenship. Open to beth sexes. Fall — be- 

gins Aug. 22. For particulars or catalogue a’ dress 
i 8. BAL Za, A. M., Principal, or MILES SPAULD- 
ING, M. D.. Sec’ a Trustees. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Ceaetes. Pa., opens SEPT. 12th. Location health- 

ul; grounds ampe; buildings commodious, 
Todtoush instruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
the CLASSIOS, and ENGLISH. Careful super- 
vision of Cadets. For circulars apply to Col. 
THEO. HYATT, President. 





CUATERAC K (N. VY.) College and Hudson 

River Institute.—24th year, opens Sept. 10. 2 
instructors. 1! departments. College preparatory, 
English and business courses for gentlemen. For 
ladies, College course, with baccalaureate degree. 
Primary dvpartment. KEV. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., 
President. 


NGHAM w NIV ERSITY. for ‘Ladies, Le Roy 

Genesee Co.,N.¥. Forty -third year opens Sept 
1%, 1877. Full college curriculum. The school of 
music, adopting German and Conservatory Im- 
provements, and§ the Coilege of Fine Arts, under 
the direction of accomplished N. Y. artists, oursu- 
ing the best metbods of the European schools of 
Art, afford to pupils the best advantages. For cat- 
alugues address E. E. L. Staunton, Vice-Chancellor. 





HgEeanp Military ‘Abademy, Worcester, 
uss., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 

gine its 224 year Sept. llth, i877. C. METCALF, 
-M., Supt. 


CINCH INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
+ pe es, a Patatiog and Music 
- DAV 1D H. . MOORE, I D.D., ).D., PREST._ 
G OTHIC HALL YOUNG LADIES’ 
¥ SCHOOL, Stumford. Conn. Apply to 
_____ Misses. AIKEN &C CHASE, KE, Principals. — 


COLLEGE PREPARATION, 


A YALE GKADUATE of ten years’ experience in 
teaching, cesires one or two private pupils either 
forthe Summer or the coming year. A faithful 
stucent, of fair ability; can fit in languages in one 
year. Best of references given. Terms moder- 
ate. Correspondence invited. O. R. BURCHARD 
State Normal School, Fredovia, N. Y. 











7. LECTU RE ASSOC LATIONS, Cc horal 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BosToNn, MAss., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
ull the poeta Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Bes. Mary 
A. Livermore. Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new hes 
Company, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND, 
36 Bromfield St.. Boston. | 








BARLOW'S | *8p.SAwita sLasupton 


INDIGO BLUE | | 283 N. 2d Street, Pnliadelphia’ 


WAVERLY HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





This elegant hotel has recently been enlarged 
and renovated all through. It is delixhtfully lo- 
cated upon Broadway, midway between Congress 
and Empire Sovrings. It is just outside of the 
crowd anc bustle of business, and is four stories 
high with upper and lower piazzas extending en- 
tirely around the house. There are seven buao- 
dred feet of piazzas. The WAVERLY Hovsks will 
be kept strictly First Class in every respect. Every 
attention will be paid to guests to make them feel 
at home. Trusty porters and conveyances will be 
in attendance vpon the arrival of all trains to con- 
vey passengers to and from the hotel. 

There is a good stable attached to the hotel for 
wom who wish to bring their own liveries. 

Your patronage. and that of your friends, is re- 
spectfully solicited. 


W. J. RIGGS, Proprietor. 


HOLDEN HOUSE, 
423 Broadway, Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 


This house offers especial attractions to visitors 
of the great American watering place. It is cen- 
trally located (3 doors north of the U.*. Hotel, 
elegantly furnished, and the piazza is shaded by 
beautiful elms. No bar with its attendant noise 
detracts from its quiet, homelike aspect 

Terms from #2 to $3 per day, nxecording to room. 

Special rates by the week. Accommodations for 


70 guests. Oper ve i > 
pow 8). N. RAMSDILL, Proprietor. 





GLEN “MITCHELL HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A Delghtful Family Home, with Pleasure 
Grounds 50 acres in extent, embracing Gardens, 
Woods and Groves. situateo one ard one-half 
miles from Congress Spring and hotels at terminus 
of North Broadway. Is’ especially adapted to 
wants of parties desiring country and town life 
combinea, Frequent and cheap communication 
with the Springs. Spring waters free to Guests. 
The new Management undertakes to guarantee 
entire satisfacti nas to Table, Attention, and the 
Comfort ot Guests. Terms per week, $10 to $15. 
Per day. $2.50. Special arrangement with parties 
for the seus n. Apply at 41 Vesey St., or by letter 
oritn pe GE 4 on the eet 


ORGE W KUTTEL LE, Prop’ r. 


’ 
M 00 RE’S HOTE “al 
TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 

This first.class hotel will epenJunel. And is lo- 
cated in the neighborhood of these, the handsomest 
fallsin America, and the finest in the world. Those 
subject to the hay fever will surety escape it herc. 





CHAMPION 


(Spoating) 


SPRINC WATER, 
SARATOGA, N.Y. 
For sale y respectable Drnuggists and dealers 
in Mineral Waters, on Draught and in Botties. 


The Champion Spouting Spring 
Contains a very large preponderance of the ele- 
ments which render mineral waters valuable as 

medicine, and which are in constant ure by Phy+i- 
cians of the various schools; and the remarkavle 
cure of some of the peer ailing diseases has given 
the water of this Spring great favor amung prv- 
fessional men. 

For Headache, or disordered state of the Stum- 
ach arising from the use of wines or hearty exting, 
it is a fine currective, giving immediate relief. It 
is invaluable for the treatment of Biliousness, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, &c., and 
owing to the presence of Lithia, Magnesia and Bi- 
Caroonate of Lime, is recommended by Physicians 
for Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, and Diseases 
of, the Bladder. 

The constant and increasing success of the 
CHAMPION WATER is due to tts hygienic prop- 
erties ; it is refreshing and health{u/, and should be 
tound in every home. 

Orders addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING 
SPRING, Saratoga, N. Y.,or to the C mpanv’'s of- 
fices, 205 Kast (2th Street, and 16 Front Street, New 
Tore, will receive IVE prompt 4 attention. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


As aremedial agent in diseases of the Stomach, 
those of the Kidneys and Bladoer,in Neuraigia, 
Gouty, Rheumatic and Paralytic affections, and in 
the Peculhar Maladies of Women, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the mineral 
waters of the world. In Stomach disorders and the 
Pecaliar Maladies of Women, they are regarded 
as well-nigh specific. 

They are put upin cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles at $5 per case,in advance. Springs Pam- 
phiet sent to any address. 

Both Water apd pamphiets can be had of John 
F. Henry, Curran & Co., Nos. 2 and 9 College Piace, 
and Caswell, Hazard & C o% so oreer 5th Avenue and 
24th St., New York C i 4 RK. M. Hobbs, 119 At- 
lantic St.. Brooklyn, } ane John Wyeth & Bro., 
No. 1412 Walnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Springs are now open for the reception of 
guests. 

THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Va. 


SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


On Spring Avenue. 


The great alleviator of the following diseases : 
SA Lt HEU M, Cc AXA ee. 
ULCER SIA 


IN FLAMED EYES!  RHECMATISM, 
SCALD HKAD, 

KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES, 

A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 





at. 6 GORRD, PINGD. np -<ccacdronqnecennes $8. 
Box, 2 dozen Quarts...........ssseeccess $6. 
Address 


RED SPRINC CO., 
E. H. PETERS, Sup’ t, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


CARL H. SCHULTZ'S 


Mineral Spring Waters 


— 860 BROADWAY, 
CPAs MS 


ely, Sellers Kissineey 
CARBONIC Aci WATER, &c.,» 


In Siphons and Pints delivered to Families. 





These waters, introduced since 1862, have been 
examined and endorsei by the leading chemical 
authorities of the United States as absolutely pure 
and of correct composition, and are prescribed by 
physicians in preference to imported waters. 


(\R YSTA L MINERAL SPRING HOUSE, 
/)S. Clint_n St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for par- 
tieulars or Circulars address Pros. 8. LoyD. — 


Saratoga Geyser Water. 


A marvelous medicinal 
agency. curing Kidney Dir- 
ease, Liver Complaint, Dys- 
epsia, Biliousness, Kheumat- 
sm. Acidity of the Stomach, 
Constipauon, Piles,ete. Is a 
delightful beverage and a 
powerful cathartic. By proper 
use its minerals may be re- 
tained as atomic an. builder- 
up of an_ erfeedled system. 
“end for Circulars. Address 


CEYSER SPRINC, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r. 
Saratoga Springs. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at wil), dissolve this 
salt in ordinary water. Ths solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For Tey by —_— gen- 


erally. A. J. Di 
, Broadway and hay Sta, N St., N. | Y. ° 


Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Eimira Surgical Institute (an insti- 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Upde iraff, M M. D., Elmira, aT. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 


REMOVAL. 

Dr. E. D. HUDSON has removed to 1291 Broad- 
way, S.W. cor. 33d St.. New York. Apparatus for 
United Fractures, a tage \ Spinal ane Hip Joint 
Diseases, Club Foot,ete. Award at Paris Expo 
sition, 1867; International Exhibition, Philage!l- 

hia, i876, and International Society for Retief of 

ounded Svidiers and Sailors, Paris. 
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THE REALITY AND THE SYMBOL* 
“Seeing then that we have a great high priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
tast our profession. For we have not a high priest which 
cannot be touched witb the feehng of our infirmities; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find erace to help in time of need.”’— 
HEB. iv., 14-16. 
THINK it may be aemonstrated from buman 
I experience that the human race can never 
ascend toward civilization, and that it can still 
less ascend toward the higher ranges of civilization 
which include moral and spiritual development, 
without the real or fancied help of a superior in- 
telligence in the invisible world. Nations whose 
gods are before the sight will be barbarous na- 
tions forever. The first steps of real development 
clear away the grosser forms of idolatry, and tend 
to refine men’s ideas, and to give them the con- 
ception of invisible deities, and gradually, as the 
mind develops, the conception of God develops, 
and becomes larger, purer, nobler; and it is by 
the conscious sympathy of men with God and of 
God with men that the whole work of human 
life, as a work educating and developing men 
from the animal toward the spiritual, goes on. I 
do not think the human race can exist with any 
hope of large development without a belief in a 
personal God. 

We are living in a time when the movements 
are not limited nor feeble in the direction of be- 
lief in an impersonal deity. Large uumbers of 
men are able in many respects to live in the 
shadow of a doubt—and that is putting it some- 
what strongly. That there may be a God they do 
not deny; but that anv God is proved to exist 
they do deny. 

Now, a deity that fs only conceivable, that 
stands no nearer to us than a possible God, is 
feebler for the wants of mankind than the tenth 
reflection of the moon would be for the ripening 
of fruit in an orchard or ina garden. What we 
need is a present Help. What we need isa Priest, 
and a High priest, that is sensibly, intimately 
affected and concerned with our—what ? virtues ? 
dignities ? attainments? No, with our ‘infirmi- 
ties.” Our virtues, dignities and attainments, 
such as they are, get along very well; but our in- 
firmities and transgressions need succor. The 
physician may bow, with the compliments of the 
lay, to his neighbors, and to the members of his 
household, so long as they are well; but when 
they are sick they need him in a different way. 
And that which the human race needs is the con- 
ception of a great personal Power that is clothed 
with sympathies such as we are familiar with in 
each other, and whose nature it is to be pitiful 
and helpful on that very side of humanity where 
humanity is weakest and most necessitous ; and 
that is tbe revelation of God in Christ Jesus. 

Now, I do not say that, if I may so say, itmper- 
sonal deities have po sort of influence. There are 
some, I suppose, who believe that they negative 
all idea of God. I do not say that they by reason- 
ing account for everything in the philosophic 
circle on the supposition that there is no God; 
but [suppose there are many honest men to whose 
thought there is no God. 

Then there is another set of persons who believe 
in a pantheistic God ; and if 1 cannot define that 
to you, it is because no man ean define it to him- 
self. It is their supposition, in general, that the 
whole of nature (and by nature is meant the uni- 
verse) is divine, and goes to the making of what 
is called ‘‘God”; and that the term ‘‘God” covers 
the sum of all intelligence, wherever it is dist rib- 
u’ed, and of all will, and of all character, and of 
all being, and of all fact. All the universe taken 
together is God in their estimation. I do not 
undertake either to assail this view nor to defend 
it, nor to do anything more than simply to state 
the general pantheistie ground. 

Then, besides, there is a sort of pocket system 
to pantheism in which nature as it exists in this 
world is held to be worshipful ; and men there 
are who are worshipers of nature—of the sun; 
of sunrise and sunset; of summer and win'‘er; 
of mountains and valleys; of clouds and ra'n: 
of purling streams and thundering witerfalls ; of 
beasts and birds ; of trees; of houses; of human 
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beings; of everything. They are poets, they are 
artists, and they are everything else that they 
may happen to be; but they say they do not be- 
lieve much in theology, or churches, or religion. 
They do, however, believe in nature, and they are 
nature worshipers. 

These are tendencies that exist; and they are 
increasing in some respects. There is an unques- 
tionable drift in the direction of what may be 
called unbelief in divine existence, or in a panthe- 
istie notion of divine existence. I have said that 
1 do not believe this is without any influence ; 
but this I say: that when men are merely seeking 
the epjoyments of revery, when men simply wish 
that kind of delight which we take in poetry, or 
in the element of beauty, whether in art or in na- 
ture, such conceptions of the divine nature have 
a certain remuneration. Men with large ideality 
and imagination doubtless do gather something 
out of them; and beeause it is not the something 
that we believe in, it is not to be denied, nor even 
to be ridiculed. Yet 1 say that while reverists, 
poets, and imaginative persons may derive from 
this impersonal God some satisfaction in the di- 
rection of quietness and happiness; in the exi- 
gencies of life men require something else. In 
the great struggles of men for existence; in the 
collisions of men with nature; in the conflicts of 
men in human society with each other; in the ups 
and downs of men in actual practical life; iu the 
strife of men for culture, for wealth, for attain- 
ments of various kinds ; in sickness and in health ; 
in that myriad form in which human life develops 
itself, where the individual will is perpetually at- 
tempting to go up step by step in the education 
which every wan is carrying on for himself—there 
we need a faith in an invisible God, and a God 
who is a definite person, clothed with sympathies 
that are to us what our fathers’ and our mothers’ 
sympathies were to us in our childhood in the 
household. Not only is such a God the God that 
we need, but he is precisely the God that is set 
forth ia the passage that I have selected for my 
text, and that it is the whole drift and object of 
the book of Hebrews to set forth. Its aim is to 
put a personal God in the place of a system, or an 
abstraction. 

We need a God whose attributes and disposi- 
tions lead him to be helpful just at the time of our 
need—not a God that simply acts according to his 
own will abstractly, as he is represented to do, 
thinking of things according to bis pleasure 
as it is said in the old formulas, That will do very 
well for a graduating God; but when it comes to 
the culturing God, the God who is the educator 
of the race, he must be what the schoolmaster is 
who never demands that the scholar shall stand 
on his level, and see things as he seesthem. To 
be a good teacher, one must come down to the 
level of the scholar, and know his difficulties. He 
must adapt his training to the hardness of the 
task and the limitations of the faculties of the 
scholar. The true schoolmaster is the midwife of 
thought in the little boy or girl. And what we 
need is the conception of a God who is personal in 
the same sense in which our father and our mother 
were personal to us—namely, in adapting them- 
selves to our want, that by and by we might be 
raised up to them, conforming to the universal 
law of education. 

There are zreat difficulties in this conception, 
and there are some hindrances to it. It is intrin- 
sically a thing of not a little perplexity for men to 
form a definite idea of invisible spiritual existence. 
We do it by transferring, through the influence of 
the imagination and the reason, the familiar facts 
of our meptal experience to the being whom we 
may call God, or Jesus Christ, just as we please. 
Every man frames for himself his own conception 
of the divine nature; and it is not at all likely 
that any two persons have precisely the same 
views of that nature. The impressions respecting 
it are as infinite in variety as are the minds: that 
think of God. It is preposterous for men to say, 
because God has described himself by so many 
terms as ‘‘lougsuffering,” ‘* gracious,” ‘‘ true,” 
‘** pure,” ‘‘ merciful,” etc., that we have a perfect 
portrait of him ; for each of these qualities may 
take on any one of a multitude of shades. To say 
that a picture was a portrait of my father because 
it had in it carmine and yellow and blue tints 
would be no more vague than to say that you un- 
derstand the nature of God because you know 
inat within that nature, and composing it, was 
love, and truth, and mercy, and purity, and fidel- 
ity. These elements certainly show you what is 
the general moral character of the divine nature ; 
but when you attempt to make it personal there 
must be an individualization of 1t. Just asin paint- 
ing a portrait it is not enough to make it a human 





face as distinguishing it from that of a bird, or a 
lion ; so in representing the portraiture of God, it 
is not enough to enumerate his great leading at- 
tributes. As in the one case, so in the other, it is 
needful to represent the special features of the 
object portrayed ; and to every single person the 
living conception of a helpful God springs largely 
from the mind that frames this conception. And 
to different minds these various expressions of 
Scripture come with different shades of meaning. 
Truth is truth; but to one man it is a volume 
far greater than another man can receive. Justice 
is justice ; but to one man it has an acerb aspecr, 
while to another man it is full of gentieness and 
kindness and mercy. Love is love; but to one 
wan it is as a tree filled with sweet and luscious 
fruit, and to another man it is as atree filled with 
sour or bitter fruit. Aud so you will find that dif- 
ferent men have very different ideas of those qual- 
ities which are revealed as constituent elements 
of the divine nature. Therefore, not only does 
every person frame his own divinity, but that 
divinity is peculiar to himself so far as it has any 
reality. 

There are two great difficulties in this matter. 
One is that we have been trained so largely to use 
our senses that when we undertake to move in the 
higher realm of life we find it hard to fashion 
ideas that are not sensuous—that are impalpable 
and immeasurable. The other is that goodness 
and fineness in us are so small, that magnanimity 
in us is so difficult to be distinguished from mina 
nimity, that we are so little sensitive to the vari 
ous excellences of woral character, that life re- 
quires knives with such a hard and cutting edge, 
and that our training is such that we are not apt 
to have the material out of which to create our 
God unless we return to the mother, the father, 
the brotber aud the sister in our own households. 
I think that ninety-nine times out of every hun- 
dred, if it were analyzed, it would he found that 
the child derives his idea of God from his knowl- 
edge in the household of father and mother. 
There are these intrinsic difficulties which con- 
front everyone; and they are hard to be over- 
come. To-day we are on the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration, and we fain would abide there with Peter, 
for the conception of God hangs in the air lumin- 
ous as the sun; but to-morrow we are at the foot 
of the Mount, where the demons are to be exor- 
cised, and where are the quarreling priests and 
scribes with the bewildered disciples. To-day 
men find all light, and to-morrow they find all 
dark. For a week or for a month we are sur- 
rounded by exterval helps in the form of meet- 
ings, and exhortations and social influences, and 
we seem to ourselves to be fixed in our faith of an 
invisible God ; but the vexations of business, the 
allurements of pleasure, and the cessation of the 
outward supports which we have had, leave the 
mind blank again, and for days and weeks we are 
without the conscious presence of God, and with- 
out a sense of the divine touch in the soul. 

But, as if this were not enough in itself, the in- 
felicities of human teachers have heaped up other 
difficulties in the way, so that in certain men’s 
sensitive natures the going from an unrealized 
God to the sense of a present Help in time of 
trouble is well-nigh impossible. 

It is mainly to expound these difficulties that I 
have selected this subject. I shall find it difficult 
to make a statement of the matter which shall 
not lead to misconception ; but I shall not-on that 
account any the less endeavor to state it. 

First, there has been an unfortunate substitute 
for a personal God of theologic ideas which just 
as effectually take away personality from him in 
the conceptions of men as do the pantheistic 
doctrines. The use of symbols has been such, 
they have been so unwisely or ignorantly employ- 
ed, that they have led people into substantial 
idolatry. In every Christian congregation (it is 
not uncharitable to say it) there are a multitude 
of persons who worship idols just as much as if 
there were a carved ivory cross before them, and 
they said their prayers to that ivory; or just as 
much as if there were before them a God of silver 
or stone, and they bowed their kuee to that silver 
or that stone. Growing up under the very ribs of 
orthodoxy, and under the most sedulous warnings 
against idolatry, there is an idolatry prevailing. 

When the apostle preached Christ in all the 
world, the public sentiment of the world was es- 
sentially Greek ; the thinking power of the world 
was running in channels that were opened by the 
Greek mind; and the Greek conception of God 
was that of eternal youth, eternal power and 
eternal pleasure ; and the idea of a God who could 
have any sympathy with suffering, and could, suf- 
fer, and did suffer, was abhorrent to the whole 
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Greek mind ; and when Paul came to preach Jesus 
Christ the Son of God and the manifestation of 
God, what was he obliged to bring to the esthetic 
and fastidious intellect of all the world? He was 
obliged to bring a criminal Jew, expiating, as it 
was supposed, his treason, bv the most disgrace- 
ful punishment and death that was known to 
humanity. His text was an odious one. Con- 
sidering what it was to ask the Greeks, in their 
state of wind, to abandon their Jupiters, their 
Apollos, their Mercurys, and their Minervas, and 
to accept an expatriated Jew and a crucified cul- 
prit, he could not have had a more unwelcome 
errand. But that was the problem which he had 
to deal with when he started out. Everybody 
would naturally have said that it would require 
the utmost sagacity to present this theme in such 
a way as not to arouse men's prejudices ; that it 
would bave to be done with a rare skill of elo- 
quence if it was to make any lodgment where 
there was so much opposition to it. But Paul 
overcame the difficulty at once. He swept it out 
of the way by a single blow. He said, ‘‘ I determ- 
ined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” He said, in other 
words, ‘‘I did not mean to wink at the false no- 
tions which were prevalent. I preached that 
Christ was a Jew; I preached he vas arrested ; I 
preached that he zoas condemned by his own peo- 
ple ; I preached that he did die on the cross ; and 
I determined to know nothing but that cross 
awong you. It was shame, it was ignominy, it 
was odium, it was suffering ; and I cameto preach 
a new conception of God as one who could suffer 
for mankind.” The revelation to the world that 
the nature of God was full of infinite sympathy 
for suffering, for weakness, for want, for sin, was 
so supreme in the mind of the apostle that he said, 
‘*T am not going to blink it or hideit. It shall be 
the burden of my presentation of God in Jesus 
Christ, that he knows how to suffer and lay down 
his life that mankind may be evangelized and 
lifted up to a spiritual condition.” 

Therefore, when Paul went forth with the cross 
there was a significance init. It wasa new sym- 
bol. Dragged out of the slime of a malefactor’s 
death, out of the stench and filth of iguominy, it 
was an eiublem for life, for vitality, for power. It 
was a figure of speech; but it was a figure of 
speech under such circumstances that it meant 
everything. 

But since then two thousand years have gone 
by. The battle has been fought. Christendom is 
now in possession of the faith that the Crucified 
One was the Son of God. Even those who deny 
the divinity of Christ in the strict sense of the 
term believe him to have been the noblest man 
that ever walked the earth, scarcely lower than 
the angels. Why, then, should we go on using the 
word ‘‘cross” as a synonym for God any longer ? 
There was a reason for it when Paul used it, and 
when it was new and fresh ; but what is the need 
of itin our time, when we have the thing itself 
which it was meant to illustrate? A symbol in 
the beginning is a wonderful help to take men up 
from material thoughts to conceptions of imma- 
terial, invisible conditions ; but when it has served 
that purpose it has no longer any function; and 
if you go on using it for months, for years, for 
generations and for centuries, it ceases to be a 
revelator or translator, and takes the place of the 
subtle trath which originally it emblemed: and 
therefore when men use it they use anidol. It was 
meant to lead them to the spiritual, as it did in 
the beginning ; but it ends in leading them to the 
material. And soit is with the cross. We hear 
Christ called the cross. We are exhorted to ‘‘ bow 
down to the cross”; to ‘‘look up to the cross”; 
to ‘‘ pray to the cross”: and the cross has become 
another name for Christ. 

Now, I do not undertake to say that we are 
never to use this Scriptural expression. If aman 
has trained bis imagination to such a degree that 
when he speaks of the cross it brings Christ to 
him by any process whatever, he hus a perfect 
right to use it, and help himself by it; but the or- 
dinary use of it by Christian people, and the ordi- 
nary use of it in Christian pulpits, tends, not to 
bring Christ to the mind, but to put a stick of 
wood in the place of Christ; and we are cheated 
as Saul was when for David an image was put in 
his bed, so that when he went to slay him David 
was not there, but his simulacrum was. In books 
and sermons and exhortations innumerable men 
are urged to ‘‘come to the cross”; to ‘‘ hold on to 
the cross,” to ‘‘ forget not the cross,” to ** weep at 
the foot of the cross.” What idolatry! Is there 
no Jesus Christ that is a living God? Do we now, 
after two thousand years, need to have him inter 
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Is not the thing signified a hundred times more 
desirable than any symbol o; it? In ancient 
times, right under the eaves of the crucifixion, it 
had a function that cannot be overestimated ; but 
it has performed that function ; and by the use of 
the cross men interpret to the world the thing 
that it was set to interpret: and I say that to at- 
tempt to represent the Lord Jesus Christ any 
longer by that symbol is unwise in the preacher, 
and bewildering and misleading to the hearer. 
Instead of bringing us to a personal God, a present 
Help in time of need, it hinders our access to him, 
and we find ourselves wandering on Calvary when 
we have a living Saviour in the New Jerusalem. 

Another thing that hinders the access of men to 
a living, personal God is the presentation that is 
continually made of the atonement of Christ. I 
believe in an atonement ; and I believe there is a 
doctrine which is to be opened and expounded in 
that direction in the education of ministers and 
of others. The inquiry as to the reasons why di- 
vine forgiveness issues to transgression, and as to 
the personal relations of Christ's life and suffer- 
ings and death to those reasons, is an inquiry 
which not only is not unwise, but is eminently 
becoming. 

I do not, therefore, undertake to rail at the doc- 
trine of the atonement, nor to say that it is an 
unnecessary doctrine ; but I resist vehemently the 
substitntion of a ** plan of salvation,” as it is some 
times called, or the term ‘‘ atonement,” for the 
phrase, ‘‘The Lord Jesus Christ ”’—for, really, in 
preaching, men are urged to accept Christ's atone- 
ment, instead of accepting Christ. They are 
asked to be saved through the atonement, instead 
of being asked to be saved by the living power and 
loving influence of Christ. An abstract doctrine 
is employed. The theory of the atonement is a 
theory of the operation of God’s mind as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. There are not less than 
twenty-five different theories of the atonement, 
as Dr. Morrison’s book shows, springing out of 
the use of this word. When the word ‘‘atone- 
ment” is used, it falls upon the minds of men con- 
veying all sorts of notions which, though they 
widely differ, are alike in this: that they are ab- 
stract conceptions of the divine method of rescu- 
ing the human race. The atonement, as we think 
of it, isa problem: it is not a thing that has will, 
emotion, reason, activity or supremacy. It is a 
dead thing. It is simply a philosophical statewent 
of certain causes and effects. It is an abstract 
proposi ion ; but we cannot say our prayers to an 
abstract proposition ; nor can we feel warm-beart- 
edness toward an abstract proposition. Thou- 
sands of propositions are very important and very 
useful in their place; but the moment they are 
put into usurping positions, and made to take the 
place of a living force, they have become a hin- 
drance, and not a help. 

In a large s‘atement of the operations of the 
divine moral government, the life, the sufferings 
and the death of Christ hold a distinguished 
place ; but what men needed was not the knowledge 
of how it was that Christ was able to forgive sin. 

When I go to pay my taxes to the general Gov- 
ernment I must pay them in gold; but it makes 
no sort of difference to me whether that gold was 
dug in India, in Mexico, or in California, nor how 
it was dug, nor what its relative fineness was, nor 
how it was refiued, nor how the Government 
stamp was putonit. All I need to know about it 
is that it is gold, and that when I offer it every- 
body is willing to take it. Butif I ama student 
of mineralogy, or a gentleman wisbing for infor- 
mation on these points, it is well for me to know 
what the nature of gold is, what its origin was, 
where it was dug, what the processes of refining 
it were, how it was minted, etc. These are ques- 
tions of interest, they are matters of curiosity ; 
but no bargain ever turns on them. No map ever 
thinks of them when he is settling his liabilities. 
Here is the gold, he pays it out, and he gets a re- 
ceipt for it. It is a power in and of itself. Now, 
Jesus Christ is presented to mep as in his own 
person armed and equipped, with abundant sym- 
pathy and succor flowing out of him. ‘* All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” said be. 
That power is employed in your behalf. He lived 
and suffered and died for you ; and now be repre- 
sents you at the throne of grace. Your Brother, 
your Forerunuer, the First-fruits, Chief of the 
race with which he identified himself, the living 
Saviour, he stands in the presence of God; and 
whatever is necessary, above, beneath, or any 
whither in the universe, he takes by his power to 
bring sons and daughters home to glory. 

It may be, and it is, of great interest to me to 
know what are the philosophical and moral ele- 
ments which unite such a Person to the order of 


the universe; to know what is the evolution of 
that order; to know how sin and transgression 
are dealt with under law; to know how far they 
arise from the weakness of maukind and the 
limitations of institutions, and how far from con- 
ditions of which we know nothing. All these are 
interesting questions; but they are not questions 
of necessity. What the sick man wants to know 
is, not how the pill which he takes was cowm- 
pounded, but whether, taking it, the chills and 
fever will stop. If they do he does not care what 
is in it, and if they do not he does not care what 
isin it. What mankind want is salvation; and it 
is brought to them through the presentation of 
Jesus Christ, who attempts to save them, not by 
buoying them up bya system of physical laws 
and mechanical observances, or by abstract con- 
ceptions of right and duty, but by bringing them 
on to a new ground of personal liberty. (God is 
represented in the Old Testament as sweet and 
grand and noble, but as operating on men by the 
generic laws of nature and the special laws of the 
Mosaic sys’em ; and it was a doubtful experiment 
of two thousand years that did not do the good 
that it meant to do; but in the New Testament 
we have a presentation of the same God, not as 
operating through the general laws of the uni- 
verse, or the particular laws of church ar- 
rangement, but as directly acting by his own 
personality on our personality and by his own 
consciousness on our consciousness. The Lord 
stands to you and to me as a living Saviour. He 
is your personal Saviour and my personal Saviour ; 
he is your Redeemer and my Redeemer; he is 
your Brother and my Brother. 1 do not come to 
him any longer through the atonement; that is 
his look out. Ido not come to him by the way of 
the cross; that is history’s business. I come di- 
rectly to hime No mother, no Mary, stands to 
bring me to him. By what am I helped in coming 
to him? My aches and pains. By my short- 
¢omings, by my needs and by my sufferings I am 
helped yas the apostle says in the passage which I 
have selected for my text,:to ‘‘come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that I may obtain mercy” 
[merey introduces me to Christ Jesus], and find 
grace to help [it is need of help that brings me to 
Jesus Christ] in time of need.” That way is broad 
and deep and universal as the heavens; and I 
come to the Saviour, not by a knowledge of the 
atonement, nor by the emblem of the cross, nor 
by any doctrine whatsoever: I come to him be- 
cause every throb of my nature tells me that I 
need elevation and spiritualization and because I 
have faith that these are to be foundin him. I 
come to him because I am impelled to by the 
whole volume of my wants. I come to him be- 
cause Iam drawn toward him by all the ardor of 
my confidence and love. 

You nevergheard me, and you never shall hear 
me, urge you to accept the atonement. I urge 
you to accept the Lord Jesus Christ. I never 
urged you to accept salvation through your belief 
in any doctrine of historical circumstances. Those 
historical circumstances opened to my wind such 
a conception of the nature of Christ as made me 
aceept him, bat they did not prepare a way by 
which he might make a revelation of himself to 
me. And the mode of handling this subject by 
doctrinaires, I aver, is an obstruction to men’s 
acceptance of Christ. They, instead of bringing 
men face to face with a living Saviour, bring them 
face to face with a historical fact of two thousand 
years ago. They take men back to Judaism, and 
substitute in their minds visible things for the liv- 
ing force and power of an invisible God. 

There is one more point which is even more ex- 
ceptionable than this. I refer to the use of b/ood. 
There was a time when that symbol was needed. 
In the Old Testament dispensa'ion blood was 
significant of moral qualities. It would be a poor 
account of the Judaic religion or Christian faith 
to say that the use of that symbol had not carried 
men far enough along in the right way to make 
the idea stronger than the original emblem by 
which it was inculecated. I will not go back to 
the sacrifices of the Jews, of which I should not 
speak with temperateness; but in the Christian 
dispensation the idea of suffering is set forth. It 
connects itself with the cross. 


a 


“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” 


Christ shed his blood and laid down his life for 
men. ‘‘ These washed their robes,” it is said in 
Revelation, ‘‘and made them white, in the blood 
of the Lamb.” It is said that they came from 


tumults, from sorrows, from tears, from perrecu- 
tions, from all manner of suffering, and that blood 
was the bath in which they washed their raiment. 





It is said that they came through tribulations to 
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coronation in the heavenly state. And every- 
where throughout the New Testament the blood 
of Christ is represented simply as having upon 
the minds of men the power of cleansing them 
from sin. But men have gone further than that ; 
aud now we find that Mr. Moody, whom I very 
much like, and whose ministration, I think, is 
creating an era in our time, has fallen upon that 
term: and, for fear that men will not recognize 
the element of Christ’s interference in their salva- 
tion, for fear that they will have the idea that 
they were saving themselves by their own morality, 
and that a sense of the divine interposition will 
not enter into their belief, he is intensifying that 
thought. He says there is a scarlet thread which 
runs through the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. I might augment the figure, and say that 
in his preaching there is a red river, ora red sea; 
and I might say, still further, that there is no 
Moses to smite the Red.Sea and let the Israelites 
go over it in that style of theology. 

For, what possible use, in modern association, 
has blood ? What do we think of when we speak 
of blood? Now and then, but rarely, it is a topic 
of discussion to us as connected with the sham- 
bles, and with the battle field. Here and there a 
mau sheds his blood for his country, in which case 
blood represents his willingness to sacrifice him- 
self for bis country. It may be necessary under 
certain circumstances to take blood as an emblem 
of self-denial, heroism and suffering as they exist 
in God, in order to give a conception of them to 
low-minded people; but when it has been em- 
ployed for a certain time, and these conceptions 
have been evolved and unfolded to a given point, 
they become stronger than the symbol; and the 
symbol, instead of benefiting them, stands in their 
way, and constantly tends to draw them back 
from the spiritual truth te the carnal representa- 
tion of it. 

I do not suppose I am more thar other people 
addicted to materializiung thoughts; | suppose I 
am more than the average addicted to spiritualiz- 
ing material things; and yet I never hear, with- 
out thinking of a physical washing, that our sins 
are to be cleansed by Christ's blood. ¥ never 
hear, without having a material interpretation 
suggested to my mind, that we are to sit under 
Christ and take the droppings of his blood, or 
that there was a burning throne which Christ 
sprinkled with blood. Those images were drawn 
from the very lowest facts of life that it is possible 
to coneeive of ; and that hideous symbol! which 
by its terribleness was at first significant, has lost 
its interpreting power ; and we have gone back, 
or are going back, from the spiritual relation that 
once was in it to the thing itself; and we stand in 
a pool of blood, as it were; and men, instead of 
being exhorted to come to Christ, to the heart, 
the soul, the sympathy, the help, the regenera- 
tion, the presence, the motherly ministration and 
fatherly fidelity of the living Saviour, are told to 
open their hearts aud be washed by blood. 

| do not say that this is never to be allowed; I 
say—for I will be generous—that if anybody finds 
himself helped by that symbol he has aright to 
it; | do not deride it; it was once fhagnificently 
useful; it had to do with the wounded side and 
pierced hands of the Saviour, and it is not to be 
east out vulgarly, but is to be handled reverently 
as we would touch the garment of a deceased but 
honored aucestor ; but I .ay that as it is ordinarily 
used by common people, and as it is generally 
preached about, the blood of Christ stands in the 
place of Christ, takes Christ away as a living Per- 
son, and gives us instead of him a material thing. 
In our times and circumstances the waterializiug 
conceptions of the cross, the atonement, and of 
blood, as they are usually employed, instead of 
bringing us nearer to a living, sympathizing God 
in Christ Jesus, stand in our way, and hinder our 
approach to him, aud wake our endeavors to rise 
toward him impotent. 

If these criticisms are valid, the question natur- 
ally comes back, How would you proceed? What 
would you do? In the first place, I will say that 
I do not believe you could collect an audience in 
Awerica—not even in the most isolated frontier 
town—so ignorant and degraded as to be incom- 
petent to understand the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus as a personal Saviour. The thing 
itself is situpler than any figure by which you can 
represent it. And the great want of the Church 
to-day, it seems to me, is such a presentation of 
Christ to men as that every man and every woman 
shall feel that they have a living Friend in heaven 
who thinks of them, who knows them by name, 
and who understands their birth, their parentage, 
their education, their liabilities, the various in- 
fluences which operate upon them but which they 
are not responsible for, their culture, their sur- 
roundings, every thing that belongs to them; 
that they have a Brother who has gone there to 
take all power into bis hands and exercise it in 
their behalf. What every person needs is the 
sense of a living Jesus Christ to whom in trial or 
in want he can turn and be conscious that he 
hears, and is present to help. And if we talked 
less about symbols, and more about a Person, 
about a living God in Christ Jesus,.I think we 
should find ourselves '** growing in grace, and in 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ”—especially in times of need. It is of very 
little avail for you, when everything is bright, 

when you are prosperous, and when you are full 
of hope, to,go and hear ajiglowing sermon on 





Christ and his presence. Ah! it is when bank- 
ruptey bas turned your house bottom side up; it 
is when the cradle is empty; it is when the soul 
is whelmed in sorrow, and draws back the pain 
and anguish; it is when you are pursued by evils ; 
it is when sweet temptation would lure you into 
manifest wrong ; it is when you strive against the 
malignant passions that rise up in you; it is when 
you seek to smother batred, and you are cons¢ious 
that the embers are burning under the ashes—it is 
then that vou need a Saviour to walk with you, 
and commune with you, and dwell with you, and 
sympathize with you, and help you. In time of 
need, when your expectations are disappointed, 
when your plans are broken up, when your life 
seels a wreck and when despair has taken pos- 
session of you, and you know not which way to 
turn for succor—then you need to have a faith 
that there is One in heaven who knows you, who 
loves you, and who will stand by you, and will 
stand by you to the end, whatever may befall you. 
Such a Saviour you have in Christ Jesus; and 
nothing shall separate you from his love. And he 
who has such a Saviour as that need not ask phi 
losophers anything. He will have written in his 
own soul the philosophy of his own experience ; 
and buoyed up by the joy and gladness which are 
ministered to him, he will have the wherewith 
to draw other men upward, saying, *‘ This has 
Christ been to me, and this will Christ be to youif 
you will accept him.” 

I beseech of you now,—and above all in times of 
depression and trouble, see to it that you havea 
hold upon the living Christ : not upon a doctrine, 
not upon asymbol, but upon a Person, throbbing, 
vital, near, and overflowing with generous love. 
Do not fight about terms. Do not squabble about 
superiority orinferiority. You bave been brought 
up, it may be, in a different school from that in 
which I was brought up; but no matter; I will 
not contend with you on that account. Take 
Jesus Christ as your Exemplar. Take him as a 
representation of God to you. Let him be your 
Guide and Saviour. Do not trouble yourself 
about abstruse questions in regard to his nature 
and government. When you go where he is you 
will know a great deal more about him than any 
body does in this world. Take him, and hold fast 
to him, and he will never let go of you. 








¥Y. M. C. A. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Montclair, N. J., was organized 
ten years ago. It has now 100 members, and expended 
the past year $1,500. The average reading-room at- 
tendance is 25. A weekly meeting is sustained at the 
rooms, besides an open-air meeting, and others. 

The Association at Montreal. P. Q., has 1,000 mem- 
bers and expends $7,000 per annum. The average at- 
tendance at its reading-room is 250 daily. The library 
of the Association contains 2,000 volumes, and the 
building is valued at $67,000. The Association main- 
tains two Bible-classes, with an average attendance 
at each of 90 persons. A daily prayer meeting is held, 
two cottage meetings, a neighborhood meeting, a 
Public Union meeting, and ethers. 

The Y. M. C. A. of London, Ont., has 238 members, 
and expended last year to carry on its work $1,437. 
The reading-room has an average daily attendance of 
60 persons. The Association has supplied 20 persons 
with situations during the year; maintains library 
and educational classes, a Bible-class and two weekly 
prayer meetings, besides a Union Gospel meeting, a 
meeting for temperance, two cottage meetings, an 
open-air service, and several others. 

Open-air meetings are a prominent feature of Y.M. 
C.A. work. The association of this city conducts 
several of these services every Sunday afternoon in 
different parts of the city. They are generally con- 
ducted in this way: A party of four or five young 
men assemnble on some corner or square where there 
is sufficient room for an audience to stand, and com- 
mence to sing some hymns from the ‘‘ Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs.”’ Four or five of these hymns are 
sung in succession. Passing strangers are attracted 
by the music, and stop to hear what is going on. 
After the conclusion of the singing a short prayer is 
offered by the leader of the meeting, another hymn is 
sung, followed by one or two short addresses, and the 
meeting is brought to aclose. The great advantage 
of these meetings is that by this means the Gospel is 
brought directly to the masses who never attend 
church. They are prompted generally by curiosity 
when they stop to hear the singing, but they often 
become deeply interested in what is said, and not in- 
frequently those long inured to sin have been con- 
victed of their sinfulness, and have cried out the 
Publican’s prayer. 

An interesting letter has just been received from 
Cleveland, Ohio, giving account of the open-air ser- 
vices conducted by that association. In that city 
these services are generally held in or near public 
squares. Large numbers of persons lounging in the 
parks are attracted to the meetings, which are made 
interesting by cornet music and short printed ad- 
dresses. At the conclusion of the services many very 
frequently remain to speak with the young men in 
regard to the subject of religion. 

In many other places testimonies similar to the 
above can be found. The general feature or charac- 
teristic of this kind of work is that it is preeminently 
the following of the scriptural injunction to “go out 
into the highways and hedges and compel them t 
come in.”’ ’ 





PERSONAL. 

—Lady Burdett-Coutts has given $1,000 to the suffer- 
ing soldiers of the Turkish army. 

—Prof. Huxley’s daughter has been awarded the 
first prize in art by the University of London. 

—Second Lieutenant Henry O. Flipper has been as- 
signed to duty with the Tenth Cavalry on the ‘Texas 
frontier. 

—Consul-General Eugene Schuyler and Miss Ger- 
trude King, daughter of the late president of Colum- 
bia College, were married at Paris on Friday. 

—The supposed murderer of the Archbishop of 
Quito has been arrested. He is a fanatic Ultramon- 
tane priest named Manuel Andradi Coronel. 

—Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., and family arrived off Has- 
tings, England, May 26, in their yacht “Sunbeam.” 
They had made a little excursion of 36,000 miles in 
forty-six weeks. 

—Rev. E. FE. Hale is summering at Matoonoc Beach, 
near Perrysville, R. I. His recent novel, “G. T. 'T.; 
or, The Wonderful Adventures of a Pullman,” was 
issued in book form last week. 

—The remains of Lieut.-Col. George A. Custer and 
his brother officers, who were killed in the fight with 
the Sioux, July 2, 1876, have reached Fort Abraham 
Lincoln, their temporary resting-place. 

—Messrs. F. and G. G. Hook and Hastings are con- 
structing an organ for the Presbyterian Church, at 
Ramapo, N. Y. Preparations are in progress for a 
grand concert upon its delivery in about three weeks. 

—The annual encampment of the famous school of 
Mr. F. W. Gunn, Washington, Conn., known as the 
Gunnery, will be held as usual on Lake Warramaug, 
in Litchfield Co., commencing on the 20th inst. and 
continuing two weeks. 

—The latest reported American heir to an English 
estate is James Williams, a day laborerat Shrewsbury, 
Vt., who has come into a fortune of £250,000 sterling, 
by the demise of a distant relative. Queer how they 
are always laboring men! 

—Chas. C. Judd, a son of Orange Judd, and a prom- 
ising student in Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., fell from the horizontal bar while practicing 
in the gymnasium and injured his spine. He died 
July 9—two weeks after the accident. 

—Frank Baird, the great Chalk-talk chief, has been 
added to the list of workersat the Sunday-scbool Par- 
liament at the Thousand Isles. He will be present the 
very first day, and continue for several days his 
amusing and instructive drawings and lectures. 

—Dr. W. Gadding, Superintendent of the Insane Asy- 
lum at Taunton, Mass.; accepts the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Government Hospital for the Insane 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Charles W. 
Nicholls, who takes charge of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum. 

—Dr. Chapin, of the Universalist Church, Fifth Av- 
enue and Forty-fifth street, preached his last sermon 
before vacation, July 1. He will return in September. 
It is stated that his health is so poor that an assistant 
pastor will be appointed in May of next year, if not 
in the Fall. 

—Rev. Geo. P. Blanchard was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Rochester, Minn., on the 
llth inst. Sermon by Pres. J. W. Strong, of Carleton 
College. Installing prayer, Rev. H. Willard. Revs. 
J. H. Morley, W. W. Norton and D. A. Morehouse 
took part in the services. 

—King Alfonso’s bride is to be his cousin, Dona 
Mercedes de Montpeusier y Bourbon. The obstruc- 
tions were sufficient to prove ita case of true love; 
but they have been surmounted, and the official an- 
nouneement of the approaching marriage will soon 
be made to the Cortez. 

—The nice long rest which the brains of women 
and Negroes have been enjoying for the past centu- 
ries begins to tell. We read that the best scholar in 
the class which recently graduated at the University 
of Vermont was a colored student who was a slave 
twelve years ago, and the place of honor on the Com- 
mencement programme was given toalady. This is 
the third New England College where the girls and 
the colored lads have triumphed over the white youth 
this season. 

—Mrs. W. F. Stearns, a daughter-in-law of the late 
President of Amherst College, and the widow of one 
who is well known for his Christian benefactions, has 
opened a family school for girls in Amherst, Mass., 
her design being to take a few young girls not over 
thirteen years of age to educate with her own. She 
has taken President Stearns’s house for this purpose. 
Those who have known her in her own family will 
need no other recommendation of her peculiar ability 
for this work. 

—Died at Halle, on the 10th of June, in his 79th year, 
Friedrich August Gottreu Tholuck, the eminent Ger- 
men theologian. He had held for fifty years the pro- 
fessorship of Oriental Literature in the University of 
Halle, and it is said that “thousands of young men 
were, through the tenderness, depth and power of his 
spiritual gifts, brought to the Saviour. He was a true 
pastor as well as an able professor to the multitudes 
of disciples who flocked around his chair. To Profes- 
sor Tholuck the Fatherland is, through God, indebted 
for much of the evangelical theology now preached 
from its pulpits, and for much of the religious life now 
animating many of its children.” His last intelligent 
words were: “I am not afraid; Christ died for me.” 
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financial. 








From Monday, July 9, 
July 14. 


Financial Quotations—Gola,— 


to Saturday, 


Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 

July 9. July i. July 14 

Gold (highest) ..... rai: coccecs WGK ccccccce 106% 
Legat Tenders.....94.% ee ee 4.91 


Governmeat Bonds,- The subscriptions inthis 
country to the new 4 per cent. loan have been very 
heuvy of late, the total for Saturday alone being 
#8,000,000. It has been est.mated that the aggre- 
gate subscriptions up to to-day are between sixty 
and seventy millions, thus surpassing the most 
sunguine expectations. 


(Most of these tigures indicate the highest nominal 
ates. 


5-20, 1867. 
5-20, 1868, 
5-20. 1868. c.... 
10-40. r....... 

10-40, c..... 


Fives. 188i. 


4\s. ISv1 





Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama es. "83..... 41 N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... 





au . sae 41 N.Y. fis. G.R. 1887... — 
do ne. .uv- N.Y. fis, G.C. 1887... — 
do AO, Tacs Oh N.Y. 66. G.L. 1883... — 
do Ga, 38.2.5. N.Y. 68, G.L., 1891... 120 
do Ga, BB..c00 N.Y. fis, GL. 1892. . 120 
Ark. tis, tunded..... 20 N.Y. 6s, G.L. 1893... 120 
do 78. L.R&FtS8. 4 N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876... — 
co 783,.M.&L.R... 4 N.C. ¢ ~ O.Jan. Ng Ju 18 
d0 78, L.K.P.B.AaN, 4 N.C. MB O..008 _ 
do7s,M.0.&K... 4 N.C, tis aN ROS 65 
G0 7s, Ark.U.R... 4 N.C.N.C.R.. A.&O.. 65 
Connecticut fis. 108 N.C.,coup.. off.J.4J 48 





Ga, 7. Wi% N.C. do of. A.&O 48 
do 78. new donds. Ihe hea + act, 'titi.... 9% 
do 7s, ind’sed. 104 "6R..... 9 
do js. gold oonds }U07 N.C. N.bds.. S45... 7% 
Indiana b8.......... ae N.C. N. B.. A.&O 7 
Ill. coup. ti, ’77..... — N.C.. 8.17., class il... 2 
Lil. tis, coup, “79, .., 100 ‘ao ao 2.00 
li. War loan....... 100 @o do 4... 
Mentucky tis........ 100 Ohio Ga, . See 104% 
Louisiana 63 ... 45 c . ee 110 
ao 6s,N. 6B.. 45 Rhode island 68.... 107 
do N.F.D 40 South Carolina 6s.. 37 







a0 Penite’t’ ry. 45 do fs,Jan.&Ju, 37 
ao 68, L.B ..... 40 do 68. Avr.&Oc, 37 
do 8s, 1.B...... do F’g Act, 't6.. 37 

do &s, L.B., 1875 40 ao 1.C,, "89.43. 45 

do %s, 1900.. = 40 L.C. 89. A&O 45 
do 7s. consol ‘a. 794 a0 78 Of US8K..... 37 
Mich. tis, P cccs ee do Non-fund, 1 
ado ts,! . 1 Tenn. 6s, old... 3} 





do 7a. 90... 


110 10 668, new 
Missour’ ‘is. - 


45 
45 
qo. (tis, new ser... 45 
30 





ao fis Va. tis, old ....... 

ao ts. 7 % do n.b.. 1866 
L’v bds.due 82to’'M 16 ao n.b.. 1867, 
Fanding b, ef 106 do consol....... : 
Asvium or U.d. 92. Wi a0 «x. mat. coup 65% 
H. & St.J., due’ 86. WUD S5 d0 consol., 24 se. 404 
TS , . see 105 44 do deferred...... 
N.Y. Reg B A ~ DL. of Co. 4. H5s 1924... T9X 
N.Y.C. B’y Loan.... — do smal) b.... — 
N.Y. 6s. C. B.L.... o = do tegis....... = 
N,V, 68, C.L. 1877... — 


Foreign Exchange.— 
0) days 


6 3 Gays. 
4.2614 4.87 


London prime bankers, 4.5844 @4.89 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending July 14, 1877. 


Kutter.—Receipts for the week were 32,615 
packages. Exports were 13,291 packages. Creame- 
ries and fine dairy are same as last quoted, and 
searce, enough arriving to supply the demand. 
Good to choice qualities of State butter in half 
firkins and Welsh tubs have arrived more freely, 
but were all taken. 

Western butter was in large receipt, and the bet- 
ter kinds all wanted. The demand is mostly from 
the export trude. Market closes bare of fine 
stock. We quote: (Fine fresh creamery make, 

; tine fresh high-flavored private dairy, 
.; fair to good fresh State butter, 17@20c. ; 
fresh Western mill butter, 3@l6c.; fresh Western 
common, lZ@lie, 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 111,158 boxes. 
Exports, 103,005 boxes. Gold, 105%. Cable, 52a. 6d. 
There has been good free trade for export all the 
week at an advance 4@% ct. over last week’s rates. 
Prices are firm and stocks light. We quote: Finest 
factory, W@1l0\c., fair to good factory, 5@9%c.; 
partly skimmed cheese, 5@7c. 





Kegs.—UHardly enough arriving to“supply the 
demand, and prices are advanced 1@2c. per doz. 
since our last. We quote: Fresh State and Penn. 
eggs per doz. l8@i19c. 

Live Poultry.—Chickens, per lb., 
Pe@ise.; roosters, 
per pair, 50@75c. 


1h@18e., Fowls 
6@8c,; turkeys, li@i3c. Ducks, 


Beeswax.—Good export inquiry at 30@3Ic. 

Beans.—Good export. Inquiry for marrows, 
at quotations. Mediums, very quiet. We quote: 
Marrows, per bush., $3.50@3.70c.; mediums, $2.70@ 
2.80e, 

Dried A pple«.—No business doing. Quotations 
nominul, Quarters, 44@5c.; sliced, 4@5c. 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT BoNDs bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Geld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


PATENTS 


A. LEHMNAN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
tent D; C. No Patent, No Pay. send for Circular, 





recommended by the 
of contagious disea 
CO.. 406 Pearl St. and 12 New Towers. New York, 





JULY INVESTMENTS. 


7. 8, and 10 Per Cent. 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS. 


Also other First-Class Securities Paying 
10 to 15 Per Cent. 
For sale at desirable prices by 


Albert H. Nicolay & Co., 


No. 43 PINE ST.. NEW YORK. 
-Investment Securities our spec falty 26 years. 


The Safe Deposit Co, 


OF NEW YORK, 
(THE FURST ESTABLISHED LN THE WORLD.) 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, Pres’t. 
140, 142 & 146 Broadway, cor. Liberty St. 
RENTS SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR-PROOF 
VAULTS; ($15 to $20 per annum); also 
Receives on Special Deposit, 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES WITH THE 
BOND, WILLS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
VALUABLE PAPERs. 

(sa a year on $l, 000 of Bonds, ora tenth of 1 pr. ¢t.) 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER 8OUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns 4s s00n as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & ©O., 

New YORE. 
Aso are salesmen for the “ Kockdale,” Catskil! 
Mountain and other creameries. 








Murder in the First Degree is generally 
brought to light, but thousands of quiet murders, 
of which the world never hears, are committed by 
the acministration of wroog medicines. The dys- 
peptic, the bilious, the fever-ridden, the rheu- 
matic, are too often poisoned with deadly drugs, 
when the persistent use of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


with proper precautions as to diet and regimen, 
would inevitably nave worked a speedy and thor- 
ough cure. In kidney diseases, bowel complaints, 
fevers, nervous paroxysms, and all other ailments 
that reduce the strength and vital power of the 
systeni, sustain, refresh, purify, cleanse, and regu- 
late it with this invaluable saline remedy. Sold 
by! all | druggists. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


oT, NEW YORK. 


F, A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STRE 





WOME GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 


LAMENESS IN HORSES, 





From whatever cause, pronounced incurable, 
treated free of cost. 
GILES’S LINIMENT LODIDE AMMONIA. 


YELLOW WRAPPERS. 
Spaving, Splints. Ringbones, and Bunches re- 
moved. Send poset ecard for pamphlet. 451 Sixth 
Avenue, New Yor 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Linn | ete. Blocks for Engravers. 
ttern Letters for Machinists. 
VAN NDER BURG aH, WELLS & CO., 
10 Fulton and 16 and 18 Deteb sta.. ps York 














Metallic Burial Cases & Caskets 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. Made in all sizes, from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 

gee by all Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
cial attenuon to orders b TelesTe h. Their use 
re Honrd of fos. Funerals 
HPA D MF@, 








21th Semi-Annual 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Travelers Ins. Go. 


Hartford, Conn., July 1, 1877. 
ASSETS. 





Real estate 





Loans on first mortgages real estute.....2,2 
Interest due and accrued on loans. 
Deferred Life premiums.. 

Life Premiums due and unre po rted. 
United States government bongs. 
State and municipal bonds 
Railroad stocks and bonds 





ONE BAO ince ess. csceceseed $4,205,951 62 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, 4 per cent. $2,691 844 85 


201,718 6 


life department... 


Reserve for re-insurance, accident dept. 
, and all 


Claims unadjusted and not due 
other liabilities.. 139,936 00 
Total Liabilities........... $3,033.499 54 


52 08 





Surplus as regards policy-holders %1,172,4 





JAS. G. BATTERASON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 
RK. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


HANOVER 
Fire. Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 











ae ee $500,000 00 
Re-lInsurance Fund.............. 525,127 30 
Outstanding Linbilities......... 108,362 15 
Net Surplus......... jepahecsleesbes - 509, 393 14 





Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1877. $1,642,885 SS2 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
- REMSEN LANK, Secretarv. 





PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 
class, and second to no others in the market in 
purity, richness, and permanency of colour, beauty 





of finish, and durability. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush in twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and forall 
purposes where a perfect protective coating is re- 
quired, 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use, preserve and beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood and iron work, at 
from one half to two-thiras of the usual cost of 
other se mixed paints. or white lead and lin- 
seed oi 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkali, or Other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or 
80-c,lled chemicai paints, and are guaranteed to be 
the most durable paints in the world for outside work. 
Send for samples. 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roofs, iron ag = agricultural implements, 
fences out-buildings, 

; STUOSs rikE-PROOF PAINT, 75c. 
per nion, white or light tints; tor the protection 
of Factories, Bridzes, Boiler Rooms, and other 
wooden structures in danger of ignition from 
- p cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 

1e class of Outbuildings, Fences, &¢,, Which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, Sheathing, Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings, Steom Packing, &c 

U these materials are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for all ¢ limate 8, 
and can be easily a yplied by anyone. LAberal induce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Con- 
sunvers, 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES, PKICKE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


S?7 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Pe ADELPHIA BRANCA, 40 Arch St. 


ae it TRAINER & CO., "Boston. 
Also . WILSON, Baltimore. 
tor x. W. HEMPSTED & Cv., Columbus, Ohio. 
: 8. & A J, KIRK WOOD, Chicago. 


sale by M. M. BUCK & CO. St. Louis. 
PARKER & CO., New Orleans. 
\v HOMPSON &vU PSON, San Srancis 0. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS ! 


Prints Cards, Envelones, &c., 
equal to any press. Larger sizes } 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertising and save money. 
Excelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Or it can be 
made money making business any- 
where. Send $c. stamp for targe Cefaiogne ato 
KEL SEY & & ce O.. 3 Mfrs., Meriden. ¢ 


The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 











Published at Orange, N. J., Every 





Saturday. 
A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN INTELLI- 
GENT COMMUNITY. 


A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING, 


OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 


Rev. W. H. Daniel’s new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowler: 24 full 
page engravings; 500 pages. PHICE $1.25. 
Brought down to date. and will outse on anytaing in 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pub- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, 11., Cinno., Ohio 


er day at home. &: les 
$5 to to $20 free. as QON fe C 0. mplon mary © ‘ 


a year bo Agents. Ovtfit anf a 
$25 Shot . For terms ad- 
dress, a. Worth Co. St. Loui ences 


AGENTS ‘WANTED | to sell the 














at book of Moody and Senkey. seni 

(0c. fur complete copy of bowk and full out- 

fit. We have an immense stock of 
oe HBBALS books, ail cheap 


Theological and 


Ap. 
I BBALS & SONS, 37 Park Pow, New York. 


Agents wanted In every town iu 
the United States. Special rates 
to hotels and large consumerr. 
' Price-list and terms on applica- 





tion to G T. my oe Japan 
Tea Warehouse, 75 Barclay 8t.. New York 
Cheapest in ome known 


world, Sample wateh ond fit free Agents, 
For terms address COUL TE Rae O.Ch fe. ago 


$ WATCHES. 





a week to agents. 1080 samples worth 
$330, sent free. Great excitement. W. A. 

Co., 105 Shawmut / Ave. . _ Boston, Mass. 
$ o 8 a day sure made by Agents selling 
& our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
Chromo Cards. 1:25 samples, worth 
$s. —y postpaid, for S45 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
alogue tree, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 

Kstabiiel ed 1830.) 


$12 9 a day at bongs. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terme fr free TRU & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


) doubie their money selling “ Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (§2) Heceipt 
Book.’’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


; St 
Free! 











either sex. Se aa; sti amp for 
pare rs or 50. for $1 package 
xy mail or express. No boys 
wanted. J. F. '. Hay, Chicago. 


Millions Baer fe for 











It!! 3,000 


New and Thrilling! 


GENTS 


) 5 A | 


By the eminent L. P. Brockett. Unfolds the 
strange social, political, and religious vy culi- 
arities and History of the Russians ana‘T'urks ; cause 
of the war, mighty interests at stake; Biographies 
of Rulers, evc. Richly illustrated, For terms, 
address quickly, HUBBAKD BROS., Publishers, 
733 Sanson St., Philadeiphia. 





The Tip 1 I 
vest selling out. “READ jAN?. ser. 
1 Steet Nv 
Pencil, Penhoiter, Gold ie 
gant Gol Stone Sleeve ‘hu t . dente 


Lake George Diamond Pin, Amethyst e Kin lal 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. Giid-plated Wedding Kio 
E wered ar d Bivered Ha r 








Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Dre late Collar 


4 
Gold-plated Watch Chain pie Set o eo 


wv ; 
The entéire Lot sent post-paid for By ) 
conte. EXTRAOKUIN ri 2 INDUCE 
MENTS TO 4GENTS RIDE, 
Clinton Place, £5 York. 





Agents’ Directory — 


Entered according to Act of Congress, is77. 
WANTE for insertion tn the second is- 
sue. the permanent address of 
every Agent, Canvasser and Travelling Salesman 
in the United States and Canada’s. For fuil par- 
ticulars send stamp (nothing free) for a copy of 


The Agents’ Herald ! 


A 32 Column 8 page paper, subseription only 50 cts 
a year, circulation over 20,000 ana rapidly increus- 
ing. It reaches more LIVE AGENTS than ubey 
other paper published in this country. lt gives 
eneral information and instructions to Agents. 

‘elis who want Agents and what for. Whether 
for New Inventions, Patents, Novelties, Toys, 
Subscription Books, Papers, Magazines, Patent 
Medicines, &c. 

No humbugs advertised in its columns. None 
but honorable Firms admitted. Over 100 persons 
advertising for Agents in last month’s issue, 
Agents wanted 

Advertising rates made known on application by 


letter. 
LL. LUM SMITH, Publisher, 
196 N. Eighth St., Philadeiphi , Pa 


SMITHOCRAPHY! 


PROBABLY. no invention has created such a 
; Ce TTT 








sensation, or met with 
the approval of the 
press and public, so 
much as this Beautifu 
and Fascinating Art. It 
is s0 simple that chil- 
dren only 8 yeurs old 
have learned from the 
yrinted instructions. 
ps, Engravings, 
Pacconraphs. Letters, 
usic, Monograms, 
Embroidery, Patterns, 
wa &c., May De accurately 
iy enlarged to any size. 
y) Complete Outfit’ for 
)} Shading, Painting, 
and Crayoniog to- 
}xether with the instru 
ment, by mail, only 
1.25. Many who 
ordered outfits a tew 
months ag.),are coining 
money fast by teaching 
the Art or entarging 
Photographs. Over 100,- 
000 sula during the cen- 
tennial. Buy no instru 
ment unless stamped 
Smithograph Mtf’y. Co. 
Circulars and fall particulars free. Agents Wanted 

Address L. LUM SMITH, Proprietor, 
196 N. Fighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











‘Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
and S'1TY L#, is acknowledges the 
BST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all teadin 

jobbersand retatiers. Beware v 

imitations and infringements. 





MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HA rm 
New Haven, Conn, 
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Che Household. 


TOO PARTICULAR. 

By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

'T is difficult to attempt to give rules and direc- 
I tions for the proper performance of every 
variety of household labor which will be satisfac- 
tory to each individual. Among those who are 
placed at the head ot families some are fastidious 
and whimsical to an extreme, and cause much dis- 
comfort to all who are under their control or are 
in any way associated with them. Others are 
pa:sably neat, but not much disturbed if here and 
thers they see some gross neglect about tneir do- 
mains, or know of duties that have been pushed 
one side or entirely out of sight to secure a few 
days’ pleasure and freedow from care. Others go 
on the even tenor of their way, following the foot- 
steps of their mothers and grandmothers, not 
over nice nor uncomfortably careless, but without 
one thought of the possibility of improving on 
the old style. 

There is another class—and it is that which we 
have particularly in view this morning—who 
crave leisure at any cost and mean to have it, who 
are fond of dreaming, and are determined not to 
be roused from this indulgence by the intrusion 
of any disagreeable duty. They,delight in books, 
flowers and singing birds, and cau more easily 
accept untidy rooms, smeared and smoky wind- 
ows, with here and there a rip or tearin upholstery 
or clothes, than to relinquish those luxuries. Is 
it then quite impossible to have the first without 
the discomforts of the last ? 

We copy a few sentences from a letter from the 
West: R 

* Please, Mr Editors, can’t Mrs. Beecher be persuaded to 
write less dreadful housekeeping rules? Her housekeeping 
depresses me dreadfully. The “help” in the East may toler- 
ate it; but Western help, and indeed Western housekeepers, 
could never, never, wash, iron, bake and churn according to 
her directions unless time was no more, and we had all eter- 
nity todoitin. I was taught by a Connecticut mother; but 
before her death (and her life was shortened by hard work) 
she taught me that there was virtue in being able to endure 
poor housekeeping. I bave blessed her for this latter teach- 
ing more than for any other. I am now gazing through 
some smoky windows, and feeling grateful it does not irritate 
me as it used to. There is a scarlet geranium in full bloom in 
front of one of these windows.” 

This letter may seem to need no comments ; 
but there are a few thoughts springing from it 
that may be permissible. 

If the lady is an invalid, or at least not strong 
and is without any help, she certainly has reason 
to be thankful, having made every effort toward 
thorough cleanliness which her strength will per- 
mit, that she can patiently accept the inevitable, 
and without irritation gaze through smoky win- 
dows and over cobwebbed walls. But if in toler- 
able health, and perhaps with only one small girl, 
We see no good grounds for thankfulness that she 
can be content with such surroundings. Cleapli- 
ness is not many removes from godliness in our 
opinion ; and there are many things that can be 
dispensed with better than neatnesa. There may 
be hours worse than wasted in small talk or gossip, 
which protiteth not, which if given to home duties 
would have made the windows clear as crystal. 
How much time is spent by those‘who complain 
of ‘‘ too particular housekeeping rules” in worsted 
work, embroidery, in ruffling and puffing and weary 
stitching to secure a fashionable attire! ‘Time thus 
wasted we will not criticise at present, provided 
one can also find abundant leisure to secure neat 
ness and good order throughout her home; or if 
she has trained her servants to carry out her well 
digested rules for the maintenance of such order 
and neatness. 

We have lived both East and West, and have 
found little difference in the ‘‘help” to be ob- 
tained in either section. They all need to be well 
drilled by a mistress who knows herself not only 
how work should be done Sut how to do it 
if necessary. Not once in a thousand times does 
one meet with help able to work faithfully, 
neatly, and systema'ically, unless the mistress’s 
hand “holds the reins, and shows the way to go.” 
There are many neat, faithful, and conscientious 
girls whose honest desire it is to do right and 
yive entire satisfaction ; but they have not been 
trained to do the work connected with all the 
varied departments of domestic economy. One 
ean do plain cooking without constant over- 
sight, but would not be competent to prepare 
au elaborate dinner, nor could sbe perform a 
waiter’s or laundress’s work satisfactorily. Nei- 
ther would a waiter or laundress succeed without 
much instruction if she stepped into the cook’s 
place. 





Upblike the old New England training the girls 
to whom we now look for help are seldom expert 
in more than one department, and indeed even 
there need much oversight. This being the case 
it must depend almost entirely on the mistress 
whether she shall be compelled to ‘‘ look through 
smoky windows,” or if she shall have the in- 
side of the house in harmony with things outside 
—as beautiful as a ‘‘scarlet geranium in full 
bloom.” 

It is because we have been not only obliged to 
teach our help both Eust and West how to do 
their work well and with the greatest ease, but 
have also for many long months together done it 
all with our own hands, without any help, that 
we are so earnest to inculcate prompt, efficient 
and thorough work. It is because by our own ex- 
perience we do know that, take the hours from 
Monday to Monday, the year through, the one 
who is the most thorough is the one who saves 
the most time and strength as well as money. 
We know all the temptations that spring up 
when one is half sick, very weary, the house full, 
and children frolicking or crying all around—dear 
little ‘‘steal times,” ‘‘ troublesome comforts” that 
they are. We know, at some most pressing time, 
how hard it is to resist the whisper, ‘‘ Just leave 
that undone for once. It will be easier to-mor- 
row.” But we never yielded to such whispers 
without learning to our sorrow how unwise it is 
to ‘‘ put off till to-morrow the duties of to-day.” 
We have thoughtlessly in childhood written hun- 
dreds of times in our copy-hooks, ‘* Procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time,” but whenever in mature 
life we have been tewpted to test it the results 
have not been comfortable or cheerful. 

It would be wise for every bride, when she is es- 
tablished as mistress of her house, to hang up a 
few iliuminated texts, as follows: 

‘* Never put off till to-morrow the duties of to- 
day.” 

‘A place for everything, and everything in its 
place.” 

‘* A time for everything, and everything prompt- 
ly done at the right time.” 

“Anything not worth doing thoroughly is not 
worth doing at all.” 

And lastly, ‘‘ Never look through smoky win- 
dows out on scarlet geraniums.” 

Such injunctions may at first seem formidable 
to those who are beginning to see that they must 
put away childish things and commence life in 
earnest. The first steps are always the hardest, 
and made more formidable from the air of mys- 
tery that hovers over any unfamiliar enterprise ; 
but once taken, each successive step is easier. By 
accepting home cares at the very beginning 
of married life, the young mistress has time to 
become acquainted with her duties, and they are 
almost like a second nature, if performed sys- 
tematically, before other new and sweeter cares 
are added. 

Because experience lightens labors we have al- 
ways urged upon the young the desirableness of 
having a home, and learning to understand its 
duties, at the beginning of married life. And be- 
cause we do know that the most thorougn and 
systematic mode of working is the best and easiest, 
after it once becomes familiar, we cannot, in kind- 
ness and justice to the young, ‘‘ be persuaded to 
write any less dreadful housekeeping rules.” 


RECEIPTS. 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 

[From the Home Cook Book.|—And we know it is excellent. 

‘Four and a half pounds boiled chicken, 
chopped very fine, moisten to a thick pulp with 
the liquor in which it was boiled. Add to it one 
and a half pints of mashed potatoes, beaten to a 
cream, three eggs. one teaspoonful mustard, a 
little sweet marjoram, salt and pepper to suit 
taste, a little celery chopped fine ; add a quarter 
of a pound of butter, and make all, after being 
well mixed, quite soft with milk. Mould into 
forms, dip in egg and cracker dust, and fry in 
boiling lard.” 

MUTTON A LA VENISON. 
(From the same.) 

‘*Lard a leg of mutton well with strips of salt 
pork inserted in deep slits in the meat (which 
should be previously rolled in pepper and cloves. 
Bake two hours, or according to the size of the 
meat, basting frequently while in the oven. An 
hour before serving spread over it some currant 
jelly, return to the oven and let it brown.” 

[If larding needles can be procured the ‘‘lard- 
ing” can be done more easily and nicely by draw- 
ing the pork through with the needle, instead of 


j,— slits in the meat.—Mrs. H. W. B.| 








Che Mittle Folks. 


LILLS FRENCH LESSONS. 
By ALIce A. FARRAR. 


T ILL sat on the baleony of a house in the Rue- 
Id de-Rivoli, looking down on one of the great 
gates of the Tuileries and the people swarming in 
andout. But Lill’s home was miles and miles away. 
Down in the southern part of New Hampshire, 
where the hills are greenest and the brooks clear- 
est all through the summer days, where also in 
winter the icicles are longest and the drifts high- 
est and whitest for miles around. 

Lill’s father was a minister, and had his barrel 
of sermons and his snug little study where a blaz- 
ing grate-fire lighted up the rows of brown books ; 
and a yellow cauary bird in the window hopped 
from perch to perch and sang his sweetest trills 
whenever he heard the busy pen go scratching 
over the paper. 

Sometimes Lill went in the buggy with her 
father to Lowell, or down to Manchester, coming 
home when the stars were out and the frogs 
croaking, but a longer journey than this she had 
never taken ; and Lill was ten years old. 

One morning as she sat on the front piazza hem- 
ming an aprop for her oldest doll, there came a 
letter, in a sinall pink envelope, directed to her 
from New York. Now, letters did not come very 
often to Lill, so it was with mueb fluttering of her 
heart that she unfolded the tiny sheet and read : 
My dear little niece : 

I heard the other day how anxious you were to go on a 
journey, and also, to my sorrow, that you “ perfectly hated 
French.”’ «So I have planned to put the bitter and the sweet 
together this summer, and give you a sugar-coated pill to 
swallow. How would you like to go to Paris, Lill, with this 
wandering auntie of yours, and see some of the strange sights 
and learn a little French as we go along? then in September 
we will come baek, all safe and sound, to papa and mamma if 
the wind and waves are willing. 

Your loving aunt Lucy. 

So it was decided that domestic little Lill should 
cross the seas, and one morning, not long after, 
she and Aunt Lucy stood on the deck of a great 
steamer, that was slowly swinging them away, 
and threw kisses to papa and mamma on the shore. 

Well, the steamer sped swiftly over the blue 
waters, under a smiling sky, and landed a little 
Yankee girl in the City of Paris and under the 
very shadow of its paluce walls. But Lill was 
not to be left to dream away the time on the bal- 
cony, for in came Aunt Lucy, ready dressed, with 
her parasol in her hand. 

‘*Well, dear, I think we must begin our French 
lessons this morning. Shall we stroll through the 
Tuileries and see if we can find anything to 
learn?” So Lill, charmed with this novel way of 
acquiring languages and ina delightful state of 
wonder as to what was coming next, put on her 
hat and gloves. 

Then down the steps they went, across the 
street, past the two grim soldiers at the gate, aud 
so into the enchanted grounds, surrounded by 
beautiful colonaded palaces with statues and 
fountains, and smooth walks among quaintly 
trimmed shrubbery. 

‘* Why, auntie, it doesn’t seem like a park ora 
garden at all, it’s just a beautiful great sitting- 
room,” said Lill, pleased with the comfort and 
general good times around her. For the mamas 
sat about in little groups ehatting over their 
books and work. The children hid behind the 
marble statues and chased each other around the 
singing fountains, the rosy-cheeked bonnes carried 
the white babies up and down the shady walks, 
and flirted, at stolen moments, with the handsome 
Gens @ armes under the shadows of the stately 
trees. 

Aunt Lucy chose a long promenade, that was 
sweet with the orange blossoms on either side of 
ir, and found a pretty tableau at the end. For 
there sat a withered old woman in a high white 
cap, singing a pleasant tune and: knitting a long 
blue stocking. Before ber was a stand covered 
with tempting pieces of yellow brown ginger- 
bread, glass jars of pink and white candy and 
great sheets of thin “‘ plaisir ;” which is something 
that looks very much like rolls of brown paper, 
and tastes like a sweet gingersnap with a little 
pepper in it. 

**Here is the very lesson we are looking for, 
Lill,” said auntie, stopping short and taking out 
her purse. *‘ Now goand buy yourself some sucre- 
d’orge and a little plaisir.” 

‘But 1 don’t know how; J haven't any idea. 
That wasn't in my grammar,” said Lill. 

‘* Never mind; L'il tell you how, and then just 
make believe you know all about it,” 


‘ 
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So Lill, looking up into her funny teacher's 
smiling face, learned the crooked little sentence 
and said it a minute later standing before the rows 
of sweet-smelling gingerbread. Very poor French 
it undoubtedly was, but the little old woman 
understood it all the same, or else knew the mean- 
ing of silver in a little girl’s hand. For she tied 
up the bundle with a smile on her brown face, 
asking no questions, greatly to her small custom- 
er’s relief, and only saying, ‘* Merci, Mademoiselle,” 
as she took the money. Feeling very triumphant, 
Lill ran back to auntie who had paid a sou fora 
yellow chair and was sitting near a fountain to 
rest and read. 

Suddenly up came a dainty little damsel, in 
yellow boots and long brown braids, holding a 
fair-haired dolly in her arms. Coming close to 
Lill she said in a bird like little voice; ‘* Bon- 
jour, Mademoiselle !” 

To-.which Lill, quite taken by surprise and 
knowing nothing better to say, answered smilingly, 
“ma.” 

At this rather strange reply, the little lady did 
not laugt_at all, only arched her pretty eyebrows 
and went on sputtering like a small canary. 
‘* What shall Ido?” thought poor Lill looking in 
dismay at this funny little thing, who waved her 
tiny hand and shrugged her pretty shoulders, as 
fast as the words dropped from ber lips. ‘If 
auntie only would come and help me.” 

But the covers of auntie’s book were between 
her eyes and Lill, and apparently she knew noth- 
ing of the trouble around her. 

However, the girl of the soft eyes and yellow 
boots, finding out that something was the matter, 
said no more; but smiling continually laid the 
doll in Lill’s arms, as a last appeal, and held out 
her hand in a wistful way. This went to the heart 
of the small mother who had left her own china 
and waxen darlings safely tucked in their cradles 
at home. So clasping the baby tightly with one 
aru, she took the offered hand and the two walked 
off together. A gay time Lill had all the morning 
playing games with a host of pretty *‘ Maries” 
and ‘* Isabelles,” and managing to rescue enough 
of her own French as they parted at the gates to 
invite her new friend—Pauline—to come and see 
her. 

This was only one of many sunshiny mornings 
at the Tuileries, but by-and-by there came a rainy 
day. Lill stood at the window looking up at the 
black clouds overhead and the dripping umbrellas 
away down below. The great gate opposite was 
closed, the soldiers standing each in his little 
house ; there were no pretty nurse-girls, no white 
babies, no Pauline. 

Pretty soon in came Aunt Lucy with a long 
box in one hand and a slip of paper in the other. 
‘*Here is a lesson for you to learn, Lill,” said she, 
‘*and the box you may open when you have learned 
it,” and auntie smiled one of her mysterious smiles 
and was gone again. 

On the paper were written a dozen or more 
words, first in English and then in French, and all 
articles of dress, such as hat, shoes, gloves, etc. 

Lill felt sure something nice was coming from 
the look on auntie’s face, so with her back to the 
box, for fear she must peep, she learned the lesson. 
When Aunt Lucy came back an hour later the 
streets were dry and shining, a broad ray of sun- 
shine lay on the carpet and Lill was bending over 
the box. 

‘*T was just going to look, auntie,” she said tak- 
ing off the cover. There, wrapped in folds of 
softest tissue paper, slept a blue-eyed dolly in a 
little lace-trimmed night-dress, 

‘*Now, dear,” said Aunt Lucy, interrupting 
Lill’s ohs! and ahs! ‘if you are ready we will 
go and recite this wonderful lesson in the dolls’ 
store. i. 

‘“*The dolls’ store! O auntie !” said Lill hurry- 
ing into sacque and hat, and thinking all the time 
of that most fascinating store where the dainty 
cloaks and dresses and the fairy hats hang in 
such lovely array in the one great window. 

It was quite a little walk, down through the 
Boulevards, around a corner or two, carrying the 
long box carefully all the time, and into the store 
at last. A cheerful little woman with a thimble 
on her finger came forward to meet them. With 
her auntie had a private explanation and then sat 
down, leaving the doll’s mamma to transact the 
business. 

Most exciting work it was, as the doll grew more 
bewitching every moment under Lill’s hands, with 
the pretty things from shelf and drawer. First 
the tiny stockings and a pair of bronze boots fas- 
tened with six gilt buttons. Then all the dainty 
embroidered white things, two little stiff skirts 
and a soft flannel one. A silk dress, overskirt and 





all, a sacque to match, lovely to behold with 
ribbon bows; and Lill finished with a sigh of 
ecstasy as she murmured ‘“‘ chapeau.” Whereupon 
the smiling clerk. brought out a graceful hat, trim- 
med with lace and a couple of nodding red 
cherries, and laid it on dolly’s curls. ‘* Well done, 
Lill!” said auntie from her corner, adding a blue 
parasol and a feather fan to the outfit. 

A great many lessons something like this they 
had. Lill thought it so nice, and Aunt Lucy found 
her plan worked to a charm. 

One day on the slip of paper were the words, 
priest, holy, candles, etc. That night they went 
to a great, dim cathedral, where looking up at 
the ceiling overhead Lill thought she must be 
under a summer evening sky, so blue was the 
dome that arched above her, so studded with gol- 
den stars. The air was heavy with incense, the 
voice of the priest rose like a murmur, the organ 
sang in minor peals, and the white-robed boys 
answered from afar off. 

‘“‘There is your little friend again, Lill,” said 
auntie in a whisper, pointing to a kneeling figure 
near them. Yes, it was Pauline, saying her pray- 
ers by her mother’s side ; her pretty head reverent- 
ly bowed, and a string of beads in her soft little 
fingers. 

To a great many places did Aunt Lucy take 
Lill, these joyful days. To the Louvre, where 
there are pictures from floor to ceiling which Lill 
did not understand very well, or care for so very 
much, Long drives, which she could understand, 
through the Bois de-Boulogne and out to the 
palace of Saint Cloud. And lovely evenings in 
the “‘Champs Elysées,” sitting at little round 
tables and eating pink ice-cream, while the great 
trees around them hung heavy with rosy 
lamps. 

But best of all, Lill thought, was a short trip 
over the vine-clad hills and gleaming rivers to a 
crooked little town in the South of France, 
where almonds grew on the street corners and fig- 
trees blossomed in the front yards. And where 
rosy girls and women, in high white caps and 
wooden shoes, went pattering over the stony 
pavements. 

And so the weeks slipped merrily by, and when 
the last trunk was locked and strapped Aunt 
Lucy and Lill turned the key on the rooms in the 
Rue-de-Rivoli and went around the corner, to 
spend the night with Pauline. There the two 
little girls fell asleep in one little curtained bed, 
with a pink pillow over their feet. 

‘* Adieu, ma cherie, adieu,” said Pauline kissing 
her hand, with a sorrowful look in her eyes. For 
the morning had come and the last words were to 
be said. 

‘*Good-by, Pauline, you darling dear,” answer- 
ed Lill from the carriage, straining her eyes to 
catch the last glimpse of the friend on the door- 
step, and much too sorry at leaving her to remem- 
ber a French farewell. 

Away rolled the carriage down the street, and 
in a few days Aunt Lucy and Lill were unpacking 
their bags in the snug little state-room, and 
Paris, with its monuments and fountains, its pic- 
tures and palaces, was left far behind. Many 
ships have sped across the ocean since then, and 
Pauline and Lill are little girls no longer. Pauline 
has a house of her own to keep, just outside the 
city of Paris. A pretty house it is, too, sunny and 
neat. From the parlor, lovely with its pictures 
and bronzes and low balcony windows, to the 
snug little kitchen in the rear, gay with ali sorts 
of bright tin cups and shining saucepans. 

And Pauline wears u little white cap down to 
breakfast, and says all manner of cheery things 
from behind the coffee urn to her handsome Pierre, 
on the other side of the table; while he, in his 
turn, is very proud of his pretty wife, and fond, 
as he should be, of her good and tender heart. 
As for Lill, she is a young lady too, who, having 
finished her own school lessons, is trying to learn 
some of the other lessons of life ; and finding them 
harder too, at times, than she ever dreamed they 
would be. 

For the grate in the cosy study is cold and 
empty now, no yellow bird sings in the window 
any longer, and the dear hand that guided the 
pen so many years lies at rest under the grasses 
forever. But, no; Lill knows it is not forever, and 
so, finding plenty of work for her busy hands to 
do, keeps a brave heart in spite of the black 
dress. 

And every day she sits in the sunniest room of 
a great school where a class of bright-eyed little 
girls help her to chase the shadow from her face, 
while Lill, in return, teaches them to pronounce 
the same slippery French words she learned her- 
self the summer she was ten years old. 


A FUNNY STOR Y. 
By MARY P. COLBURN. 


¢ “\ “Y eyelids are tired of resting on my eyes, 

4¥1 and want to go out for a walk. They 
shall go to the top of a high tree and tell you 
what they can see.” 

That is the way little Helen began her story. 
Helen is a wee lady of five, and what she said to 
her auntie that day was so funny I want you to 
hear it. This is it. 

A lily and a primrose grew close to the side of 
a wood. One day the lily asked the primrose to 
take a walk with her, 

‘* Yes,” said the primrose, ‘‘ I should like to go ” 

‘Well, then, get your little pink parasol to 
keep us cool,” said the lily. 

So they got the parasol, and off they started. 

** Now,” said the lily, ‘* we must goon the shady 
side of the strest so the sun won’t fade our faces.” 

And they walked along till they met a lady who 
stopped them and asked if they wouldn't like to 
go home with her and live in pretty flower-pots in 
her sunny window, ‘‘ and,” as little Helen told it, 
‘have a nice jink every day, and two jinks Sun- 
davs and Chismas-day.” 

The lily and the primrose thought that would 
be the best thing they ever heard of ; and they 
let the lady take them right up and carry them 
home with her. 

She was ever so kind to them, and put them 
very carefully in the pretty flower-pots in her 
window, and let them stay there all winter. 

But the poor things got very tired of staying in 
the house, and longed—oh, so hard! to get out 
into the street again, ‘‘so they could go home,” 
they said. 

They kept thinking of 1+ all day long, and whis- 
pered about it before they went to bed every 
night, till, one day when the spring came, the 
good lady opened the window to let the warm sun 
shine in on their little bright faces. 

They turned their heads quick and their eyes 
twinkled when they saw how easy it would be to 
get out now. All they had to do was to jump out ! 

But they waited till the lady wasn’t looking, 
and then the foolish little things took hold of 
hands and jumped right out of the open window ! 
They came down on to their bits of feet, and were 
running away as happy as ever they could be 
when a great man picked them up in his hand, 
and squeezed them so hard they died in two 
minutes! 

If you should ask our Helen how a lily and a 
primrose could take hold of hands and jump, 
and run, she will tell you they can do that just 
as well as they can talk ; and then she will put up 
her sweet little face and say she was only jeaming. 














Yu33l 
A DECAPITATED RHYME. 
Rocked high ’mongst the leaves of the —— 
(O sleep, my little one, sleep,) 
Hear the birds warble, * Thou ’rt sweet, —, 
To our nests so soft and deep.”’ 
Gently rocked in thy soft downy nest 


O hush thee, my babe, my bird, to —. 
AGNES, 





TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Transpose a mineral substance and make an excursion. 
2. Transpose a melodious sound and make the author of an 
unpleasant sound. ALEX. 
AN ACROSTIC. 
With the initials of familiar works from each of the follow- 
ing form the title of one of Sir Walter Scott's novels: 
Tennyson. 
Thackeray. 
Miss Mulock. 
Wilkie Collins. 
Charles Dickens. 
Mrs. Stowe. 


Longfellow. RACHEL. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In deeps. In fancy. 
A cover. Enraged. 
An elf, A kind of farm. 
Not moist. Endeavor. 
In youth. In memory. 


Lucy MERTON. 
A HIDDEN WouabD SQUARE. 
1. With some troule they made a new estimate of its value. 
2. Tony asked his aunt to tell a truce story about sailors. 
8. Her favorite dinner was lamb with mint sauce and green 


4. It is necessary that a merenant should fully understand 
the manufacture and value of his goods. EDMUND 8. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZL#S OF JULY 4. is 
A Prefix Puazle.—1. Entry. 2. Entwine, 3%. Enlist. 4. Ensign. 
5. Engrave. 6, Eucounter. 7. Entreat. 
| A Charade.— Seamanship. 
Numerical Enigma.—" Honesty is the best policy.” 
Abbreviations.—1. Twitch, with. 2. Twine, win. 3. Strap. tap. 
A Hidden Word Square H A N D 
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CHERRIES AND VISITORS. 
By Wma. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


—After strawberries, cherries. The 
robins may take their fill of these. 
There are enough for us all. First come 
the early reds, not very good, and soon 
succeeded by the black-hearts, crimson- 
ing in the sun, then purpling all over 
the outside of the tree. Next come the 
white-hearts, the Gov. Woods and Yel- 
low Spanish, large, round, blush yellow, 
firm and sweet. The Spanish has a bad 
habit of rotting on the tree, but this 
year it is sound and good. Indeed all 
cherries are uncommonly free this sea- 
son from rot and worm. Latest with us 
is Sparhawk’s Honey, a small white and 
red cherry, dark red when fully ripe. 
It is a good canning cherry, but for 
cooking purposes we must not overlook 
the Early Richmond and Belle Magni- 
fique. We have had a row of dwarf 
cherries growing for three years, but 
are a little disappointed in them. They 
have not borne yet, while a standard 
Gov. Wood set at the same time bore a 
small dishfull this year. Too rapid a 
growth, no doubt, increased by the 
practice of heading back closely in the 
spring. {[t is a good time now, while 
you are scratching your hands and tear- 
ing your clothes in an unpruned cherry- 
tree, to get out your saw and cut away 
all crooked and useless branches. 

—Mr. Warner, who spent one ‘“Sum- 
mer in a Garden,” and had such a hard 
time of it with the weeds that he has 
not, to my knowledge, ever tried it 
again, used to wish for a canopy over 
his head while hoeing and a person of 
foreign birth waiting at the end of the 
rows with a cooling drink. What was a 
tantalizing fancy to him is a refreshing 
fact to me just at present. But my 
Asiatic is a fine old cherry-tree standing 
on the edge of the garden. The rows 
are short, and as I come under the long 
branches of the tree which shut out the 
sweltering July sun I book my hoe upon 
a loaded limb and draw it down within 
hand-reach. Unlike strawberries, the 
last pickings of cherries are the best, 
and this year most uncommonly good. 
When my hoeing is done I feel entitled 
to go up in the tree and roost among 
the branches. The cherry-tree lifts up 
its first ripe fruits toward heaven, and 
winged priests take charge of the offer- 
ing, but afterwards the more shaded 
fruit ripens up. It was a belief of my 
boyhood, and it is unshaken still, that 
in planning the cherry-tree the good 
Father had the comfort of boys very 
largely in mind. Else why that sym- 
metrical arrangement of boughs, low 
spreading from the ground, within easy 
stepping distance of each other and free 
from suckers and tangled growth? 
Then far up toward the top there is sure 
to be an interlacing of branches that 
forms a royal resting-place and bower 
of bliss for the young climber. And ence 
a year the young monarch of the tree 
may lie at his ease and fill himself with 
ripe, ruddy fruit. I am thinking as I 
write of the old cherry-tree in grand- 
mother’s garden in Hartford, Ct. The 
happiest hours of boyhood were spent 
high up in its branches, reading Charles 
Dickens. There in the drowsy August 
afternoons, with the wind softly rocking 
the boughs, I lived a glad, strange life 
with the queer and funny folk the great 
romancer carried me among. Robins 
came and peered curiously at me, rude 
boys in the side street “ hi-hi’’-ed and 
sometimes launched a stone at the mo- 
tionless object in the tree, but all were 
unheeded. I was far away with Little 
Nell on the country road, or watching 
the wild waves with Paul Dombey, or 
trembling with Smike in Dotheboys 
Hall. I have only to open the volumes 
to-day and see again the swaying boughs 
of the old cherry-tree, and I recall the 
joy of the days that are forever gone. 

—There had been a brisk shower that 
afternoon, and when it had cleared 
away the Baptist minister appeared in 
my neighbor’s garden. Whether a Bap- 
tist mimster is a natural sequence of a 
shower I don’t know. Toads are, but I 
have always looked upon them as Pres- 
byterians—they enjoy a sprinkle so 
much more than a plunge. But a clergy- 





man, Baptist or otherwise, walking in a 
wet garden, was a novel sight. He had 
several friends with him, and by and by 
they drew near my fence where I was 
cutting raspberry tips. Just before the 
shower I had been shearing a hedge, and 
wishing to finish it had kept on through 
the rain, only throwing on an old worst- 
ed jacket, while my straw hat became 
soaked and limpsey to an alarming de- 
gree. In this picturesque costume I was 
introduced to the company not only as 
plain Mr. C. but, to my horror, as the 
rural correspondent of the Christian 
Union! Perhaps the lopping Panama hid 
my burning blushes, but it could not 
cover the large weeds that will shoot up 
near a back fence. Ifeebly remarked that 
it would not do to inspect the grounds of 
a “literary feller’ too closely; he wa 
so busy telling other folks what to do 
that he had no time to do it himself. 
And I comforted myself by remember- 
ing that the nursery of the editor of the 
—— was said to be full of weeds, and 
that the home grounds of the corre- 
sponding editor of the —— were quite 
uncared for. But my friends didn’t 
seem to notice the weeds, for right under 
their eyes was a row of Downing goose- 
berries, whose big fruit filled them with 
wonder, and then they had so much to 
ask about raspberry pruning that I felt 
quite at ease again. However it is a 
great deal nicer to receive your guests 
at the front gate in swallow tail coat 
and white necktie and conduct them 
over the grounds, avoiding in a master- 
ly manner all unsightly and unsuccess- 
ful objects. 
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—Mr. F. P. Roe has in his garden a 
new variety of raspberry, a seedling, 
from which we gathered some speci- 
mens last week. They measured from 
21-4 to 234 inches in circumference. 
The plant deserves the name he has 
given it: The Pride of the Hudson. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. _ 





By |, | Stimwbery 
LANTS in August. Usual good sorts. 
00 per 100. Potted Plants, by Express, 50 


Mail cents per doz. #1 50 per 100. Address 
PURDY & JOHNSON, Palmyra, N. Y. 








HOW TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, 


HOW TO GO, COST OF TRIP, COST TO SEr- 
TLE, what to cultivate, how to cultivate it, ee 
a all told in each number of Florida New 

Yorker, published at 21 ow, New York 
City. Single copy, l0c.; one year. $!.00. 40 Acres 
Orange Land for $50. On line of yy Seid 
healthy, thickly settled. Address J. B. IVER, 
Gen’! Agent, Box 5520, New York. 


THE “LAND OF FLOWERS.” 


Every one desiring to learn of Florida, and par- 
ticularly of the Halifax, Hilisboro and Indian river 
sections of the east coast, should subseribe for 
THE FLORIDA STAR, a 16-page monthly. devoted 
to Fruit-and Agriculture, Immigration, and the in- 
sevente of the coast settlers. Terms — FIFTY 

NTS per year. postpaid. Address * KLORIDA 
STAR” CO., New Smyrna, Volusia Co., Fla. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New Vork. 
Factories, Middietewn, Conn 


The Ladd Patent 


STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES 


In Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Boy’s Sizes. 


Prices Reduced. 


erwin, solely 
by J. A. BRC N &CO., 
oO aueen Lane, 


Yo 
Send for Illustrated 
Circular. 

For sale by the watcb 
and jewelry trace gene- 
rally throughout the 
United States and Brit- 
ish Provinces, 

















a week in your own to Te 
$66 iitres. LWA LL MITE CO eens eS at 








IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending tor # 
Plumber, 


Use one of Our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 
Sent by = receipt of 

50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers 
27 Maiden Lane. N. ¥ 


Send for deser' ption. 


ISAAG WALKER, 
TAILOR. 


166 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


217 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


N. B.—The only New York establishment con 
due ting busine 83 in London. 
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— ESTIMATES SEND FOR CUR 
FURNISHED FREE. MANUAL, 


Woman's Emancipation 


from the severe toil, vexation and misery of Blue 
Monday wil! never be effected until Washine has 
been introauced into every household. It is a 
great Cleanser, the best, we honestly believe, ever 
invented or known. It almost entirely does away 
with rubbing, and saves two-thirds of the labor 
necessary with soap. One of its most valuable 
features is that it does not shrink woolens, Wool- 
ens washed with it are rendered soft and clean «s 
when new. without scarcely any labor. For eciean- 
ing painted surfaces and wood work, for scrubbing, 
and all cleaning purposes except tcilet use, it has 
never been equaled. It is as harmless to clothing 
as itis meritorious. Mrs. Beecher.in the House- 
holi Department of this paper, May 9th, gives the 
result of her experience with the article. She 
says, in effect, it removed dirt and stains that soap 
would not, and that it can no more yp jure clothing 
than common warm water. Price, 10 cts. per puck- 
age. Ladies, if you wish to make light work for 
yourselves or servants, procure this article. Seld 
by grocers. We will send 2U packages in: t less) pre- 
paid to apy address on receipt of #200. If your 
grocer does not keep it, ask bim aN it for you. 
SEABURY & JUHNSON.,. 
21 Plat st. N. Y. 


2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts. 
J post-paid. — L. JONES «& CO., Nassa Au, N.Y 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U.S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


No. 526 Broadway. No. 1 Astor House, 
No. 044 Breadway, No. 8 Battery Place, 
Reve: loot of Courtiandts ., 
coer foot of Desbro-ses St., 
Depot Jersey City. 











t#” The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, from New York to Pittsburg,is Phila- 
delphia local time, which is tive minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 





FRANK THOMSON, I. P. FARMER, 
Genera! Manager, win Pass. Agent. 
SAMU EL CARPE ek, 
Gene ral Eustern i cot Agent, 
§ Broadway, New York. 





$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


) FOUR 








WORLD’ 8 EXPOSITIONS 


aris, ‘Vienna, Santiago, 


1867; 1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


On ty Orneans assionep Finest Rang a Canrenntar. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work uf such eaceilence without unequaled facilities for manu/acture, 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


Five octave double reed bots nine 100 


tremulan 
Ive octave organ, n a ‘stops. 
F ith voix celeste, 1 14 
Seld also ‘aon monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the caty 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free, 


MASON ¢ & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
Jnion Sq. a Wabash Ave. 

BOSTON.” naw YORK. ~ CHICAGO, 
IFLES, SHOT-G REVOLV ° 
sent C. 6. Dd. for exaamiaatton, | VOLVE Rs. 
No risk; no hee for Catalogue. Ad- 
aress: Great estern Gua Works, Pittsburgh, Pa 














CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


AWD RCH CU SHIONS, Penthere, Hed- 
ding regahath and Mattresses, of: ii grades 
at 8. P. KILTLE's, 203 Canal Street. New York. 





BUCKEYE | BELL FOUNDRY. 
vb} tin 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and +: , mounted 
B witt s best Notary Hanging Church 
Farms, Facte 
us. Tower Clocks, ete 
i untrate d Catalogue sent 
Vaxpuzen & Tir, 102 E. 2d St., ( 









MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, . Me Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Be 
Special attention given to “CHUR RCH ‘BELLS, 
ne illustrated Catalogue se nt freee 





Church, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-prieed, warrant 
ed. Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent 


Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati 0, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the public since 
iN:26. ure made at “THE wENPelY BELL 
KOE NDERY,” West Snow, N. . New Patent 
Mountings. Cataloaues tree. » Agencies, 








BROOKLYN. ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Concord Street, between Fulton and 
Wasbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family helo of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
Westic service withuut regard to nationality or 
religion. N. B. —Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgweod and Fayence Ware, A tine as. 
surtmeut of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Cioods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 “tate Street. 1 hic nao. 


HARDING & CO.. 


Manufacture srs Of and Dealers in 


FIN E 


BOOTS & SHOES 


317 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

The largest and finest xassortment.in the city of 
LADIES’ FRENCH SLIPPERS 
(Sandals, Box-toes, and Plain,) 
NEWPORT TILES AND SARATOGA BUTTON. 
Also, a large assortment of 


EASY HOUSE SLIPPERS. 











Higbest class Centennial Medal and Diploma 
awarded the Patent Seamless Button Boot. 
our Specialty, full lines of which we have always 
on band, 

GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
Fine Gaiters and Low Shoes, 


A large assortment. 


HARDING & CO.,, 


317 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 








R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECKIVED 
BY EVERY KUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, S&e., WARRANTED. 
NTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENU KE. N. Y. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
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Che Calendar. 


MonDAY. JULY 9. 

Russian cavalry penetrated as far as Tirnova, 
in Bulgaria.—Over 1,250,000 people are still 
receiving relief in India——Gen. Ord’s troops 
have followed a party of horse thieves into 
Mexico, fought them, and recaptured the 
horses..—-A tornado in Wisconsin, Saturday 
evening. destroyed the village of Pensaukee, 
killing six persons and injuring many others; 
much damage was done at Coullardville, a 


neighboring town.-—A system of trickery, 
retenseand perjury inthe American Popular 
ife Insurance Company, extending over 
several years, has been discovered. 
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| STUART & SHEPARD, 2 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers. 
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For sale by all First-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Stores in the United 
States. 

This Panier is made of a light strong 
Lace Texture, expressly woven in the 
shape of the Panter, and is of itself a most 
elegant undergarment, and just the arti- 


TUESDAY, JULY 10. 
Russian troops have advanced to within 25 
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miles of Rustchuk.——In Armenia, the left - 
cle for this season of the year and the n a ‘* 

wing has been driven out of the Turkish terri- caine fushinn. f y J. det . rs a pal cme ina gen 7 Makers, 

tory.—Montenegro is to be evacuated by the “e dese: o REE os eee ORK 


Turkish troops.——Gen. Grant has left Cologne 
for Frankfort.——The proposed Polar expedi- 
tions were discussed at the Cabinet meeting. 

—The hostile Indians bave flanked the troops 
reinforcements.— The 
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A NEW IDEA. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS at the 


and are gaining fowest prices ever offered. We do business almost 
memorial monument to P. P. Bliss, the Evan- without expense, and therefore sel) at > , 
zelist, was dedicated at Rome, N. Y.—-The SUCH AS nolealon et al t a ne . vpn oe 
one-hundredth anniversary of the capture of p . : : a — - prow put up packages as stated be 
Gen. Prescott, at Portsmouth, R. I., was cele- Switcn. Braias, vhatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves. Wigs, etc., ow, which sre forwarded, free of expense, to any 
brated, o address, npon receipt of pric 
WEDNESDAY, JULY ll OF No. 1 3 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts 34 00 
The Russians admit that the siege of Kars No.2 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt pig 
bas been partially raised, and that the left os . 3 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, { 8? & 
wing has been forced to retreat.—The Turks y | Mo. & 4 Coll bars pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, ( 9, gy 
have abandoned the line of the Jantra in Bul- Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, x + ~ erger ae ~ “s 
; ’ " No @ &Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie 1 00 
garia.—The International Cotton Conven-| 394 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y ~ 
tion in session in Liverpool.—In Montreal c Fee Eee Ys F P OSes are wg - in quality, and prices below whole 
the’ Orange procession has been relinquished. THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS cee mn * or the reliability of this offer. refer to 
—_ iN > the pablisher of this paper 
P nee — may po cague nes been — Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement PARTRIDGE & CO., Box 2370 P. O.. New Y a Cit 
pointed to the Grasilian aoe Goods sent, C.0.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved csp be returne:! 4: wy bara y: 
retary Evarts and Gen. Devens, among} -xpense. 


others of the Cabinet, will make a visit to the 
Pennsylvania mines this month. —— The 
Georgia Constitutional Convention met at 
Atlanta. Seven workmen were suffocated 


by coal-gas from a locomotive used in a coal 
mine at Brookfield, Pa.—-The Iowa Green- 
back Convention met at Des Moines, adopted 
a platform, and nominated a State ticket. 





THURSDAY, JULY LW. 
Bulgarians suspected of treason have been 








KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO CORN STARC 
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LIE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





arrested at Rustchuk._—-The bombardment ; GS ,L ANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc. 
of Rustchuk has been renewed.——Bayazid PUDDIN' 7S, I LA M. einniseiaie 5 “ 4 261, 262 263 Broadway. 
has been relieved by Gen. Tergukassoff's | and, on account of its greater purity und delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Roo" ’ 


——>— ORGANIZED 1850 


forces.——The subscriptions to the new loan ' t= Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. 3 
amount to over 25,000,000. The bonds are at : a ASSETS, $4,827 176.52 
par in London.——The war in the West is so' Ta avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T, KINGSFORD & SON is on eaco BOX ’ 


serious tbat the President may call out the 
Pacific Coast militia.—The American Phil- | 
ological Association closed 

Baltimore, 
at Montpelier.—-Insurance Superintendent 
Smyth reports a deficiency in the Universal 
Life Insurance Company of over $1,000,000, 
and the Attorney-General has moved for the 
appointment of a receiver. | 

FRIDAY, JULY 1%. 

Prince Bismarck declares mediation be- 
tween Turkey and Russia impossible at pres- 
ent.— Mukhtar Pasha is in Kars, and proposes 
to attack the Russians.——The International 
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_ Saratoga Springs 


NEW YORK. 


Opened JUNE 15, at the 
following REDUCTION iz 
prices 


SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 
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Cotton Convention closed its sessions.— Beard per week $12.00) JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 
Three police chief inspectors are charged with —— Henry W. Balawin, Sup Middle Department 
fraud in London. Bayard Taylor has been 4 oo Drexe! Bnilding. cor. Wall andBroad Sta. 
offered the mission to Russia.——President | . ? a ee a 
Hayes will demand indemnity from Spain for | a R OFFER {} We will during 
the outrages upon American vessels.—The ~p anne D000 non A G EAT sathese Hard Times 


tonnage of the State canals during May and 

June was 64,493 larger than in 1876.—A good | 
understanding is reported between Gen. | 
Deven and Gen. Canaies on the Mexican fron- 

tier, the latter promising to co-operate to | 
prevent raids.——Gen. Howard is reported as 

saying that he will take no prisoners. 


SATURDAY, JuLY 14. 

The Russians are reported to have cut the 
Shumla-Rustchuk Railroad at Rasgrad.— | 
The Duc de Broglie has completed the list of ' 
Government candidates. The 16th of Sep- 
tember has been named for the French gen- 
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Application for rooms 
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P.O. Box 1549 Sara- 
tega Springs. or 

215 Cumberiand St., 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 
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dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1 
do $160 not usedn year. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
stops $88. 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
Par dee ING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 

Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,eic, Sheet music at half price. 
TIORACE W ATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 
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10 PER GENT. INTEREST 


We wish to call attention to our first mortgage coupon bonds on improved farms in the 
States of Kansas, Missouri and lowa, as an 


INVESTMENT 


paying ten per cent. per annum, half yearly, in New York. As the sustenance of human life 
depends upon the productions of agriculture, carefully selected mortgages 


UPON IMPROVED FARMS 


have always been and always will be regarded as the choicest of securities. While there is 
more accumulated wealth, because of greater age, in Europe and Eastern States, than in the 
Western, there is much more natural wealth 


IN THE WEST 


than in the East, because of greater fertility of soil, and an excess of all natural resources. 


OUR RECORD 
e 
On commencing work we concluded to locate our principal office in the midst of 
the securities. Our success in the work has demonstrated the wisdom of our choice. 
Though the investor is in many cases a long distance from us, it is self-evident that 
the most essential part of the business is to obtain in every loan made security of un- 
questionable excellence. To obtain securities of this nature, being located as we are, 


we possess many advantages over negotiators who have their headquarters in the 
East, and have to depend upon agents for the selection of securities. 


WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


and no customer of ours has ever waited a day after maturity for interest or principal. 

In no case bas any party had to take an acre of land on which we loaned his money. 
Having been in the business more than six years our work is not an experiment. The 
past is a proper index of the future. > 

We now have one hundred and eighty-four customers residing in twenty-six States, 
Provinces and Foreign Countries. To this number we are constantly receiving ad- 
ditions. 

Those who know us best can certify to all of the foregoing assertions, and all who 
know us at all can say that we have fulfilled our promises according to agreement. 

We have made as high as sixty-four loans for one party, and we have other cus- 
tomers whose number will exceed this before many months. 


WHY OUR SUCCESS. 


First because of the excellence of our field in natural resources, and second for the 
reasoa that we have been careful tn each case to obtain ample security, owned and 
occupied as a home by a good party. 

The central location of these three States on the two great rivers of North America, 
is exceedingly desirable for future growth and accumulation of wealth. The marvel- 
lous growth of these States in the past is now a matter of history. 

In 1855 the population of Kansas was but 8,601. To-day it is not less than 650,000. 
This is a gain of nearly 30,000 a year. 

The poputation of Missouri in 1820 was only 66,557, while it is now 2,000,000. In 
1840 Iowa had a population of 43,112. In 1870 it had increased to 1,194,020, which 
is a gain of 2,669 per ceat. in thirty years. These figures are weighty arguments in 
favor of our field. 

The portions of the States in which we work comprise the eastern part of Kansas, 
the western portion of Missouri, and the south-westera part of Iowa, so that our office 
at Lawrence (which is in the north-eastern part of Kansas) is near the geographical 
center of the field. These are the best agricultural portions of the three States. Rail- 
roads penetrate all portions of this field in such « manner that we can without delay 
see our western customers and their securities in what ever direction they may be. 

One reason of our success is, that men whom we have loaned to have been success- 
ful in the use of their money. We loaned $1,000 to a man im the fall of 1874. He 
stated the following winter that the cattle he had bought with that loan were worth 
$2,000. We know of similar instances in all the years of our business. One-third of 
the actual value of the land is the largest amount that we place on property—this, 
exclusive of the perishable improvements. 


TO INSURE ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


we make use of every possible precaution. We ascertain values by requiring a sworn 
appraisement of the property by men who are well acquainted with it, and by ivspec- 
tion of the same. Every necessary means is made use of to secure ali the facts in re- 
gard to each applicant and his security, and being in the,médst of our field we have 
great facilities to this end. All papers are carefully prepared at this office by men of 
extensive experience, and every part of the work is subjected to careful examination 
before the loan is completed. ‘ 


INVARIABLE RULES. 

1. Sworn statements must be made by applicant and by disinterested parties, as to 
the condition and cash value of the /and and tmprovements. 

2. Property must be examined before loan is made. 

3. Loan only on improved farms THAT WILL INCREASE IN VALUE. 

4. Loan no more than one-third of the cash value of land, exclusive of buildings. 

5. Loan only on first mortgages. 

6. Loan only to good managers. 

7. Abstract of title must be furnished, certified to by the county officers. It must 
show the title to be in borrower, without any cloud whatever. 

8. Mortgage must be recorded before money is paid to borrower. 

9. Interest must be paid in New York every six months, to net the lender ten per 


cent. per annum. 
TITLES. 


In this respect these States possess great advantages, as in many cases the title of 
the present owner is obtained direct from the Government. So few conveyances 
have been made that titles are seldom complicated. 


Tee LAwWws 


are very favorable to parties loaning within these States. Our form of mortgage 
expressly waives all valuation, appraisement, homestead and stay laws, and also pro- 
vides for full attorney’s fees,.._Under our laws, conditions in a mortgage, providing 











that if default is made in the payment of any one note secured thereby, or the interes 
thereon, or any part thereof, or in the payment of taxes and assessments on the 
property mortgaged, or any part thereof, the whole of the money secured by said 
mortgage shall become immediately due and payable—are valid. If contracted for, 
ten per cent. is legal interest. Judgments bear the same rate of interest as the con- 
tract on which they are rendered, until fully paid. Courts are so arranged that 
specdy judgments are always obtainable. 


ts a Mortgage Loans 

are obtained what can be claimed for no other securities. They are investments 
where the investor holds all papers, and has his money under his own control. The 
papers show : ist, that the Government patent is of record ; 2d, that the chain of 
title from patentee to borrower is complete ; and 3d, that the investor’s mortgage is 
the FrkeT and ONLY lien of any kind upon the property. These loans judiciously 
placed are conclusive evidence of certain repayment, yet we guarantee the payment 
of interest when due by placing our name upon the face of each coupon. This is 
done that parties may know that we use great care in the selection of securities, and 
that we are compelled to act for the lender during the life of the loan. 


PAYMENTS. 


We keep a record of a)} loans, and see that each interest installment is in New York on 
day of maturity. Wealsosee that the principal (which is collected promptly on account 
of the very large security demanded) is as promptly paid or reloaned as parties desire. 

The promptness with which interest is always paid makes these loans very desirable 
for all, and especially for those who make use of the interest on their money for their 
support, for they know to a day just when it will be paid, and can make arrange- 
ments accordingly. The interest is made payable in New York so that the investor 
can collect his money at bis home baok without expense to him. 

As a proof of the great productiveness of our soil, we take a few statements of 
farmers from the Fourth Annual Report of the 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 


Corn.—Statement of 8. K. Freeman, Osage county : I planted the third of May. 
Obtained 94 bushels per acre. (This is shelled corn). 

WINTER WHEAT.—Statement of J. Wilday, Butler county: Drilled in the Gold 
Drop. Harvested over 63 bushels per acre. 

William Melltison, of Marion county, raised 60 bushels of wheat per acre. The 
ground was measured by County Treasurer. 

PoraTorEs.—Statement of J. T. Bullock, Greenwood county : Harvested peach- 
blow potatoes that yielded 480 bushels to the acre. 

Broom Corn.—Statement of S. C. Arnend, Brown county : I planted on the 22d 
of May, and harvested on the 238d of August. Net profit of 18 acres was $956.80. 

The Report shows that parties in different parts of the State have had as large 
yields of spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, castor beans, and vegetables, as of 
those crops that we have shown. 


Can Pay 10 per Cent. 

The foregoing statements are evidence of the productiveness of our soil when prop- 
erly treated. But suppose a man raises only 20 bushels of wheat and 50 bushels of 
corn to the acre one year with another. Wheat is never worth less than $1.00 per 
bushel, and corn fed to stock will pay at least 40 cents per bushel; so figuring very 
low we see that the producing capacity of the land is not less than $20 per acre. Our 
loans average $3.55 per acre ; thus the interest on an average loan is but 134 per cent. 
of the producing capacity of the farm on which it is placed. To pay the interest, 
then, requires no effort, Figuring in the same way on our five-year Joans, it only re- 
quires 3 3-5 per cent. of the producing capacity of the land to be laid by each year to 
pay the principal. But it is not necessary to pay the principal from the productions 
of the farm. The continued prosperity of this country is assured. The people are 
bound to continue the development of our unequalled resources. Our lands ure yet 
at a minimum value, and they are bound to increase enough during the life of the 
loan, to pay the principal. This, if there is not a dollar’s worth of improvements put 
on the land. 

Opinions of the Press. 

KANSAS is a@ great State. It extends four hundred miles from east to west, and two hun- 
dred miles from north to south. Its soil 1s inexhaustible in fertility, its climate salubrious, 
its people are a people of enterprise, thrift, energy, intelligence, liberality and progress. It 
is one of the best grazing States in the Union. Wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, flax, Irish pota- 


toes, sweet potatoes, sorghum, peaches, cherries, grapes and berries are grown in abundance. 
— Wooster (Ohio) Republican. 

Having seen this wonderful country, we cannot abstain from uniting with the lamented 
Greeley in tne advice to every young man, every man of ambition, to secure a home in the 
West. Here the land is easily cultivated, the crops are enormous, a railroad is at your door, 
and prices are equal to those in Eastern cities.— Toledo (Ohio) Democrat. 

The soil of Kansas is certainly one of the best in the world. The valieys of Neosho, Cotton- 
wood and Arkansas, however, seem to produce everything.—Cambridge (Ind.) Tribune. 

If a new home is desired, we say go West! Go to Kansas, and there you will find every thing 
that nature can offer as an inducement to stay and improve its advantages. Kansas is a 
mighty State. It has twice the area of Ohio. It has capacities for production beyond all the 
conceptions of a@ man who has not seen the Great West. It has a vigorous, thriving, go- 
ahead a. It has schools, and colleges, and all the means of education, and also alive 
disposition te improve them.—Canton (Ohio) Repository. 

In every township in Kansas two sections of land have been set apart for school purposes. 
Hence every town, large or small, has its school house, and the people of Kansas can look 
with pride, as they do, upon their advantages for education. Already the influence of these 
schools is felt, in bringing into the State, as settlers, a better class of people, and the traveler 
will ay | find a more intelligent — than is found to-day in most parts of Kansas.—Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Western Christian A te. ° 

Our observation has led us to believe that the soil of Kansas is of the most productive 
in the world—producing crops of almost every description in prolific abundance.— Laporte 
(Ind,) Argus. 

Pields of corn of almost boundless extent were usual sigbts along the line of the Atchison 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, which carried us through the heart of Kansas.—N. Y. Times. 

Whatever may be said of the State of Kansas and the West, I am bound as an honest man 
to say that in the month of June, to my eye, it is one of the finest countries I ever saw.— 
Wabash (ind.) Plaindealer. 


From the ** New York Financier,” June 22, 1875: The debt of seven of the principal States 
of the West is not much more than one-half that of the single State of New York, and that of 
the six principal cities of the West is less than one-half that of the single city of New York. 

As the present valuations of noapest are so low, and appraisements are made with unusual 
care and caution, the basis on which loans are now made is unusually safe, and presents a 
most favorable time to make mort loans. Itis high time the wonderful material advance- 
ment and the creditable financial condition of the West were more intelligently comprehended 
by Eastern capitalists. The distrust of the Eastern man will always disappear before a careful 
persona! examination of the Western country and its condition cagpcteny as to the compara- 
tively insignificant State, county and municipal indebtness of the West. 


CAUTION. 


You may not again have an opportunity to read this advertisement, therefore if you 
have, or expect to have, funds to invest, and a certain ten per cent. will satisfy you, 
send NOW for our 32 page pamphlet, giving full description of our field and manner of 
work, with opinions of the press, testimonials, references, and specimen papers used. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Branch Office : 243 Broadway, N.Y. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


